



Exclusive survey reveals top directors’ pay soaring by 1 8 per cent 

The boardroom bonanza 
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Brown’s 

inflation 

warning 

ignored 


Usa Buckingham 
and Roger Cowe 

RITAIN'S top 
executives gave 
themselves pay 
I rises averaging 
'is per cent last 
year despite 
ideas from the Government 
that they set an example to 
the wider workforce. 

The best paid directors in 
the country's largest compa- 
nies received increases 
which were six times the rate 
of inflation and four times the 
growth in average earnings, 
which was just 4.4 per cent 
The Government has repeat- 
edly warned that bigger wage 
rises wiU undermine attempts 
to keep a lid on inflation. 

The latest increases — illus- 
trated in the Guardian’s 
special analysis of theFTSE- 
100 leading companies — 
mean the highest-paid direc- 
tors now collect as much in a 
working week as the average 
employee earns In a year 
(£16,100). 

Britain's ca ptains of indus- 
try have ratcheted up their 
personal pay, on average, to 
more than £800,000 a year. 
This will cause acute embar- 
rassment to the most busi- 
ness-friendly Labour party to 
assume power, particularly 
as the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, is already fighting the 
unions over his anti-wage in- 
flation policies. 

In his Budget speech earlier 
this year, Mr Brown declared: 
“It would he the worst of 

short-termism to pay our- 
selves more today at toe cost 
of higher interest rates, fewer 
jobs and slower growth 
tomorrow. All of us must 
therefore show greater 
responsibility.” 

Adding to the Govern- 
ment’s discomfiture will be 
the disclosure that a number 
of Tony Blair's closest busi- 
ness advisers are the benefi- 
ciaries of some of the biggest 
pay rises. Gerry Robinson, 
nhairmaw of the Arts Council, 
saw his pay rise by m ore than 
IB per cent to £857,000, Sir 
Peter Davis at Prudential, 
who heads the Welfere to 
Work task force, took a 6 per 
cent rise to £655,000, and Lord 
Simon, who has since quit his 
day job at BP to head the Gov- 
ernment’s European competi- 
tiveness effort still picked up 
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35 per cent more than the pre- 
vious year. 

The Guardian Index of Top 
E xe cu tiv e Pay reveals that 12 
chief executives received pay 
packages of more than £1 mil- 
lion last year — led by Sam 


Chisholm, the pugnacious 
boss of satellite broadcaster, 
BSkyB, who earned £6.8 mil- 
lion but has since quit 
\ Jan Leschly. of the drugs 
giro up Smith.Kl.ine Be e cfaam, 
and Larry Fish, of the Royal 


Bank of Scotland, both picked 
up more than £2 million. 

These two earned more 
than the entire boards of 16 of 
the top compani es including 
the ou giant Shell and the 
supermarket group Asda. 

The Government is con- 
cerned that large boardroom 
pay rises will encourage em- 
ployees, particularly those in 
the public sector, to seek in- 
flation-busting increases. 

Mr Brown fears that such 
moves could push the econo- 
my off the rails and jeopar- 
dise the latest ambitious 
plans for public spending. 

In the early 1990s, when 
corporate bosses were indulg- 
ing themselves with pay rises 
of 55 to 30 per cent, trades 
union negotiators attempted 
to use the increases as a yard- 
stick for shop do or .wage 
claims. Current pay negotia- 
tions at two water companies 
are believed to involve com- 
parisons with directors' 
earnings. 


But headline pay is now 
only the tip of the Iceberg as 
most big companies have 
recently Installed incentive 
schemes which provide 
bosses with multi-million 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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New age of consent for gays jeopardised by Lords 


Lucy Ward and 
NHcbael White 


rnment is threatening 
to abandon the Com- 
mans’ commitment to 
lowering the age of consent' 
for gays to 16 in order to 
save its flagship Crime and 
Disorder Bill — if the 
House of Lords tonight 
votes down last month’s 
historic reform. 

lahorate act of brinkman- 
ship ministers have privately 
warned their Tory counter- 
parts that the Home Secre- 
tary, Jack Straw, is prepared 
to bade down over gay rights 
rather than break a pledge to 
see East-track crime leglsla- 
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tion on the statute book be- 
fore the end of this parliamen- 
tary session. 

Senior ministerial sources 
last night made it dear that. 
If defeated tonight, the Gov- 
ernment will seek to reintro- 
duce the sexual equality mea- 
sure in the coming session, 
either as free-standing legisla- 
tion or attached to Mr Straw’s 
next criminal Justice Bill. 
But that could mean a delay 
in equalisation of up to two 
years. 

Talk of ministers making a 
concession this time infuri- 
ated gay rights cam pai g ner s, 
who celebrated the 207-vote 
Commons majority on a free 
vote in favour of Ann Keen's 
amendment lowering the age 


of consent for gays to 16, in 
line with heterosexuals. 

. Mark Watson, spokesman 
for Stonewall, said: “The ma- 
jtirity of people will be out- 
raged if it does not go 
through, it is supported not 
just by lesbians and gays but 
tibeir friends and families and 
everybody who believes in a 
democ ratic parliamentary 
system.” 

: Peter ThtafadQ, of DutRage. 
said: “Any delay in equalisa- 
tion of the age of consent will 
provoke dismay and fury in 
tibe feflhfan and gay commu- 
nity. We have waited 31 years 
already and an end to dis- 
crimination is long overdue.” 

Downing Street last night 
played a straight bat on the 


issue, cryptically pointing out 
that it hid been a free vote 
among MPs. 

With barely a week to go 
before the summer recess, Mr 
Straw is determined to avoid 
the ritual of parliamentary 
“ping pong” which loomed 
when the Lords defied the 
Government over the so- 
called “Scottish anomaly” in 
Its £LQ00-a-year plan for uni- 
versity tuition fees. 

The crisis was averted last 
week when the Lords backed 
down in return for a face-sav- 
ing concession from the Edu- 
cation Secretary, David Blun- 
kett — a review in two years’ 
time. 

Opposition to lowering the 
age of consent for gays is led 


by Baroness Young, a Conser- 
vative life peer and former 
cabinet minister, who riatwui 
to have the support of a cross- 
party coalition of peers. 

Yesterday, she spoke of 
receiving an “overwhelming 
volume” of letters supporting 
her cause, and said religious 

or gan IcaHnnw raising wimtlar 

concerns with her included 
the Church Of En gland , usllm 
groups and the former Chief 
Rabbi Lord Jacobovfts- 

Sources said the vote was 
“very hard to call’, but some 
MPs believe the peers will 
prefer to save their last show- 
down before hereditary vot- 
ing rights are abolished next 
year to a more suitably sym- 
bolic battle — fox hunting or 


their own abolition. Others 
fear that, as with the fox hunt- 
ing ban, kicked into touch 
after the Countryside March, 
minis ters are trimming in the 
fece of controversy. 

The Government came’ I 
under pressure to allow a free 
vote on lowering the age of 
consent after the European 
Commission of Human Rights 
ruled last July that unequal 
age of consent laws were a vi- 
olation of privacy and anti- 
discrimination clauses in the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights. 

The commission agreed to 
take no further action, pro- 
vided the Government agreed 
to hold a free vote on the 
issue. 
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But no curb on top 
pay, no minimum 
wage, says new 
voice of the CBI 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 
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SrCttve.Tbompeon.new president of the CBI and sixth highest ear n ing executive In Britain, is against curbs on boardroom pay photograph: martin argles 
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new president of 
the Confederation of 
British Industry yes- 
terday set out his stall as an 
unbridled entrepreneur op- 
posed to government regu- 
lation and restraints on 
boardroom pay. 

Sir Clive Thompson, chief 
executive of Rentoltil Ini- 
tial, a company he built up 
over the past 16 years to be 
worth £12 billion, made 
plain his personal distaste 
for compulsory recognition 
of anions and for an hourly 
£3.60 national minimum 
wage. 

Sir Clive, who last year 
earned £1.45 million, mak- 
ing him the sixth highest- 
earning executive *u Brit- 
ain, criticised calls for 
curbs on boardroom pay — 
such as those issued by the 
Chancellor Gordon Brown 
— as “inappropriate”, “dis- 
tortions of the market 
place” and “undesirable”. 

After being endorsed as 
president by the CBI's 
annual meeting, he de- 
scribed the average £8.727 
annual pay of his compa- 
ny’s 83,000 British employ- 
ees as the “competitive 
rate." He disclosed that 
10,000 of these — mainly 
cleaners and security 


This and new limits on 
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lion off RentokU’s £400 mil- 
lion-plus profits — and the 
cost would be passed on to 
customers. “Not a good 
thing for the economy.” 

Sir Clive — an avowed 
non-Labour voter — said 
unions might be suited to 
more traditional industries 
but “in businesses in the 
fast -developing services 
sector they are really not 
appropriate”. 

Less than 10 per cent of 
Rentokll staff are in 
unions. 

“We at Rentokll have 
never been anti-union. The 
company has been built up 
by treating people as indi- 
viduals and the company 
trusting the individuals . . . 
That's the basis on which 
we have built it up during 
my 16 years as chief execu- 
tive from 4,000 employees 
in the UK to 140,000 in 40 
countries." 
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Scarlet robes and 
a slimline ritual 



Simon Hoggart 


I N RUSSIA they got rid oF 
their aristocracy all at once. 
Stormed the Winter Palace 
and then soon afterwards shot 
the lot. 

Here we seem to be doing it 
in a more civilised Fashion, by 
slow, incremental degrees. A 
email h umilia tion here, a tiny 
slight there. We may be the 
first European country to 
abolish the peers by snubbing 
them to death. 

I popped along to the House 
of Lords yesterday to watch 
the new slimline initiation 
ceremony. This has replaced 
the old one in which each no- 
vitiate had to doff his pointed 
hat three times to the Lord 
Chancellor, very slowly. 

At first, thing s seemed nor- 
mal. At 2J30. prompt as ever. 
Lord Irvine appeared In sol- 
emn procession. What a very 
Dickensian Lord C h a n c el lor 
he is! His well-Ted jowls match 
perfectly the stern, forbid- 
ding, crimson face- He should 
be played by the late Charles 
Laughton, or else by a blood- 
hound with a taste for good 
claret 

His train-bearer was a 
pleasant-looking. rosy- 
cheeked, white-haired lady. 
She fhiled to let go of him in 
time yesterday, and had to 
throw the last scrap of cloth 
into the Chamber after her 
boss, which she did with a 
fetching smile. 

The two new peers were 
both Asians, and it seemed a 
little hard on them and their 
many friends and supporters, 
that after climbing so far up 
the greasy pole of British soci- 
ety, they had to suffer the new, 
modernised. Cool Britannia 
ritual 

"It's neither one thing nor 
the other,” a Liberal peer com- 
plained to me beforehand, and 
he was right Either yon have 
antique ceremonial or you 
don't; you cant blend itseam- 
Iessly with signing on at the 
Job Centre. 

FdJaUddin, the first Bangla- 
deshi woman to sit on alocal 


Review 


council. stepped forward. She 
is now, in the proclamation 

read out on behalf of the 
Queen, entitled to the "name, 
state, degree, style, dignity, 
title and honour of Baroness 
Uddin of Bethnal Green in our 
London Borough of Tower 
Hamlets". 

She replied by saying: ‘1 do 
swear by Almighty Allah . . 

and this may ha ve been a first, 
too, though in the House of 
Lords who can say? Perhaps 
some confused old buffers 
re turned from the Crusades 
saying the same thing. (Yes- 
terday a heredttarypeer man- 
aged to swear fealty to “Queen 
Victoria”.) 

Baroness Uddin signed in, 
bowed quickly once to Lord 
Irvine, and was on her way 
with speedy if soulless effi- 
ciency. Next came Waheed 
Am the 34-year-old TV 
tycoon. Instead of being Baron 
Alii of the Big Breakfast, how- 
ever, he has settled for "Nor- 

bury, in our London Borough 
of Croydon". 

He was wearing an earring, 
which may also be a first for a 
baron. But for all I know, scar- 
let robes, lashings of ermine, 
and plenty of gold Jewellery 
may be what the well-dressed 
young tycoon wears to the 
office these days. 

There then followed (me of 
those short debates the Lords 
are so good at, blending sound 
common sense with wild, sur- 
realist surmise. Lord Morris, 
a Labour peer, wanted to know 
if there was any chance of the 
wrought-iron gates being 
removed from the end of 
Downing Street 

Lord McIntosh said there 
were too many threats from 
terrorism. Lord Morris 
pointed out there had been no 
gates during the war, or dur- 
ing the 1919 police strike. And, 
he ended trimphanfiy, if they 
were so essential why were 
there no gates at the other end 
of the street? 

Ah, replied Lord McIntosh, 
that was different. “At the 
back is a flight of steps which 
would make access for bomb- 
as very diffi cult/ 1 

Lord McCarthy couldn’t be- 
lieve this. “Is my noble Mend 
seriously saying that assas- 
sins cannot runup stairs?" 

“Not carrying heavy 
bombs!” replied Lord McIn- 
tosh. Guns and rifles, yes, 
small portable bombs, per- 
haps. but try dragging a tacti- 
cal nuke up those steps! It’d he 
the death of you. 


Of fatherhood 
and fecundity 


Michael Billington 

Closer Than Ever 

Jermyn Street Theatre 

S IZE isn't everything. 
After some of the over- 
hyped musical dino- 
saurs of recent weeks, it is 
pleasant to come across a 
modest off-Broadway song- 
book musical by Richard 
Maltby and David Shire that 
takes a wry, rueful look at the 
stresses of urban life and 
which, even more unusually, 
celebrates fatherhood and 
fecundity. 

Quite simply we get 24 songs 
sung by four actors in a New 
York subway train. If s a bit 
like Sondheim's Company 
without the plot, in that the 
emphasis is on marital 
strains, agonised relation- 
ships, missed chances, the dif- 
ficulty of solitude. But where 
Sondheim suggests that cou- 
ples are cemented by “the 
c h i l d r en we destroy together 11 
this show dares to suggest 
that parenthood is a consola- 
tion rather than a curse and 

even a measure of our earthly 
existence. 

Maltby's lyrics and Shire’s 
music are admittedly mainly 
satirical in tone. One song, 
wittily rendered by Beverley 
Klein, shows a woman read- 
ing a letter from an ex-lover 
who begs to be a friend. As she 
waspishly retorts: “I've got an 
aunt in Cleveland I can al- 
ways turn to for that. 1 ' 

Each performer gets his or 
her turn In the spotlighL 
Helen Hobson, who combines 
a demure countenance with 


an extravagantly split skirt, 
vamps the bass player with a 
wealth of lyric innuendo. Gar- 
eth Snook explores the plight 
Of the good guy in mid-life cri- 
sis, “drowning in plenty but 
pining for more". 

Sometimes the show seems 
a bit too fiill of the New York 
smarts. As it sends up body 
fascism or a yuppie career 
couple’s determination to 
shunt the baby on to their 
partner, one begins to wonder 
at what point we ail became 
honorary Yanks and whether 
one will ever see a show in 
London again that is neither 
American nor a musical At 
the moment the sense of co- 
lonisation is overwhelming. 

But what gives this pocket 
musical deftly staged by Mat- 
thew White in a tiny space, its 
charm is its ability to break 
out of the hermetic confines of 
show business. 

At one point Mark McKer- 
racher sings a deeply &lt num- 
ber in which Maltby and Shire 
pay tribute to their fathers’ pas- 
sion for music. And another 
number suggests that children, 
rather than careers, offer onr 

only purchase on posterity. 

These may sound like senti- 
mental pieties. But what res- 
cues this show from inbred 
Manhattan seif-absorption is 
its fascination with the mys- 
teries of marriage, procre- 
ation and families. It also 
offers a modest tribute to sur- 
vival without lapsing into he- 
roic breast-beating. 

There are bigger, broader, 
brassier musicals in London. 
But this one shows that small 
can sometimes be significant 
as well as beau tifuL 
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Home Secretary unveils radical strategy with warning to chief constables to prepare for efficiency reforms 

Straw challenge to police 


Alan Travis 

Homa Affairs Editor 


J ACK Straw last 
night challenged 
head-on the populist 
view that increasing 
police numbers 
nxiiina crime as he un- 
veiled the details of his radi- 
cal £250 million crime reduc- 
tion strategy . 

The Home Secretary also 
distanced himself from some 
forms of ‘‘zero tolerance” - 
po licing as he warned chief 
constables they could no 
longer be Immune from the 
kind of efficiency reforms 
that had swept through the 
rest of the public sector under 
the Conservatives. 

Mr Straw outlined to MBs 
the details of his strategy 
aimed at tackling the family 
breakdown and social exclu- 
sion that breed crime as the 


Home Office published “sem- 
inar research that demolishes 
some of the more populist law- 
and -order myths about the ef- 
fectiveness of putting more 
"bobbies on the beat”, of pass- 
ing more and sttffer prison sen- 
tences and of s ettin g up neigh- 
bourhood watch schemes. 

In its place the “evidence- 
based” strategy pushes the 
police to target their efforts 
on repeat attacks and to con- 
centrate measures on crime 
“hotspots”. It calls on the sys- 
tem as a whole to tackle the 
social causes of crime 
through long-term invest- 
ment in children, families 
and schools. 

The Home Office research 
will be used to channel the 
extra funding into pro- 
grammes that work in cutting 
crime and disorder. Projects 
that fail to pass the “what 
works” test may lose funds. 

Mr Straw announced be 


was cancelling a planned 
£8 milli on cut in the proba- 
tion service and would in- 
stead give it an £18 m il li on 
boost next year. A further 
£860 millloa over three years 
Is to he made available for foe 
prison service to pay for extra 
capacity and to expand treat- 
ment programmes. 

Mr Straw’s announcement, 
made as part of the Govern- 
ment’s Comprehensive 
Spending Review, marks a 
complete change in Iaw-and- 
order rhetoric from the days 
that his predecessor, Michael 
Howard, espoused his "prison 
works” policy and dashed 
with Home Office researchers 
over the evidence. 

The official research pub- 
lished yesterday. Reducing 
Offending, questions the ef- 
fectiveness of “zero toler- 
ance” policing — a policy Mr 
Straw strongly espoused — 
saying that while there is 


‘■moderately strong 
it can reduce serious 
the short term there are 

question marks over its 
term fmnar* including the 'in- 
ability of the police to distjln- 
gmsh between firm and harsh 
policing. ] 

Hard on the beds of last 
week’s debate about the pros- 
pect of private security 
guards patrolling the streets, 
Mr Straw said he was trying 
to encourage an Informed de- - 
bate about the effectiveness 1 ! of 
tbs police service. He sdid 
that while wting the number 
cf police officers was a matter 
for chief constables aloae, 
police numbers had increased 
significantly during the 1980s 
and yet crime had risen at an 
even faster rate: “It is a mat- 
ter of interest that when the 
number of pniiw officers lev- 
elled out, crime fell” he said. 

He said the Conservatives 
had led foe way in producing 


efficiency savings across the 
nubile sector but had closed 
their eyes to foe question of 
the relative inefficiency of foe 

police service. 

“Every other public service 
had to undergo efficiency im- 
provements and on the whole 
they benefited from doing 
more for less. There is a huge 
variation in foe efficiency 
ffnH effectiveness of the police 
service and this Is not related 
to resources," said Mr Straw. 

But the shadow home secre- 
tary, Sir Norman Fowler, said 
the new police budgets would 
iraum t ha t many police forces 
would face reductions in their 
strengths: “Rather than more 
and more policemen and 
women on foe beat we face 
foe prospect of less and they 
would not sensibly be 
replaced by red-coated local 
authority street patrols." 
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T IS a fate we have 
fiercely avoided since 
1066 — staving off the 
Spanish Armada, and 
crushing the ambitions of 
such would-be conquerors 
as Hitler and Napoleon. 

But now a new breed of 
continental upstart has in- 
vaded Britain. The one- 
inch Eurowasp ( dolichooe ■ 
'spuhx media) has, in the past 
few days, reasserted Its 
grip on the nation. 

Its numbers have reached 
an all-time high and — with 
temperatures rising over 
the weekend — the wasps 
have swarmed out of their 
football-sized nests. 

From Devon to North 
Yorkshire, the Insects — 
which are dwarfed only by 
the British hornet — have 
been on tin force, b ligh ti n g 
the east and south coasts. 

At Ipswich, the council 
has received 40 calls a day 
from concerned household- 
ers. Its head of pest control 
Mike Grim wood, said: 
“Over the past four or five 
years we have seen more 
and more of these wasps — 
but this year we have had 
more than previously and 
our three e xperts are cur- 
rently dealing with 25 nests 
a day.” 

He added: “The nests 
have probably been there 
four or five weeks bat the 
wasps are coming out now 
because they have been 
stirred from their hiberna- 
tion by the hot and . humid 
weather of the past few 
days.” 

As their peak period of 
August looms, their threat 
is set to increase. “If we get 
some very warm weather, 
this could be a big year for 
them,” warned entomolo- 
gist Tony Stephens, spofces- 
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Lockerbie 
relatives to 
go to Hague 


lan Black 
Diplomatic Editor 



The Eurowasp, reasserting its grip on Britain 


PHOTOGRAPH: NATURAL WSTORY MUSEUM 


man for pest control com- 
pany, RentokzZ Initial 

The Eurowasp differs 
from the common English 
wasp, or uespula vulgaris, in 
size and hardiness. In con- 
trast to the smaller, weaker 
species, which builds its 
nest in sheds and lofts, the 
Eurowasp sets up home In 
trees and bushes — where it 
can easily be disturbed by 
unsuspecting gardeners. 

Its nest may be smaller 
thaw Its English COUSin’S 2- 


sft - edifices, and contain 
around 300 wasps com- 
pared to 15.000-20,000, but 
this means it can be more 
readily bidden — and so in- 
advertently stumbled upon. 

Since all wasps attack if 
their nests are approached, 
the Euro wasp appears the 
more volatile. “We don't 
countenance that they are 
any more aggressive than 
the! common wasp, but be- 
cause they’re disturbed 
more frequently they appear 


to be so.” said Mr Stephens. 
Burowasps are also ma 
poisonous: their punctare 
marks are larger and they 
can inject more venom. 

But while one in 100 
people suffer from anaphy- 
lactic shock, an extrem e 
reaction to wasp or bee 
stings which can catfoe 
death, there is some con» 
lattonto the Euro wasp’s jb 
vasion. For, -so far. the in- 
sect is not believed to have 
killed anyone in Britain.] 


The boardroom bonanza 


continued from page 1 
pound windfalls year after 
year. 

Hans Snook, the chief of 
mobile phones group Orange, 
Is already looking at a gain of 
£&25 million on his share op- 
tions even though the com- 
pany has yet to make a profit. 
David Varney at BG received 
a six figure transfer fee, while 
Marjorie Scardino, the head 
of media group Pearson, 
doubled her £750.000 salary 
with share option grants. 
Sky’s Sam Chisholm banked 
more than £5 million in share 


options on top of his £&£ mil- 
lion pay packet. 

The scale of the capital 
which top directors can now 
amass was shown by Jim Sut- 
cliffe at insurance giant Pru- 
dential who took more than 
£1.4 million In compensation 
when he lost his job, even 
though he is only in his 40s 
and likely to find a replace- 
ment career shortly. 

The continuing growth in 
boardroom pay comes alter a 
decade of government-in- 
spired attempts to rein in di- 
rectors' remuneration and es- 


tablish better standards -in 
the boardroom, with a series 
.of high-profile committees led 
by top businessmen Sir Rich- 
ard Greenbury, Sir Adrian 
Cadbury and, most recently. 
Sir Ronnie HampeL 

But this Government has 
shied away from criticising 
the apparent failings of the 
boardroom in its effort to 
maintain friendly relations 
with business and foe City. 

Although the Government 
has recently threatened to 
curb excessive pay awards in 
the boardrooms of the priva- 


tised utility companies, foe 
Guardian’s research indi- 
cates this may already be out- 
dated as these businesses 
have comparatively modest 
pay nacicapw increases. 

But against foe background 
threat of stagnation and foe 
increasingly tense monthly 
meeting of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s monetary policy com- 
mittee to decide interest 
rates, Mr Brown is believed to 
be ftirious at the latest signs 
of government impotence 
against greed in t!he 
boardroom. I 


ADELEINE Al- 
bright, foe US sec- 
retary of state, was 
last night lobbying 
American relatives of the 
Lockerbie b ombing victims to 
accept a trial of the Libyan 
suspects under Scottish law 
In The Hague. 

Mrs Albright and Sandy 
Berger. President Clinton’s 
national security adviser, 
phoned families to tell them 
of a sharp shift in policy de- 
signed to force Colonel 
Muammar Gadaftr to comply 
with United Nations resolu- 
tions and surrender the two 
men accused of killing 270 
people nearly 10 years ago. 

It followed the Guardian's 
revelation yesterday that 
London and Washington had 
dramatically reversed their 
seven-year insistence that the 
suspects, Libyan intelligence 
officers, could only be tried In 
Scotland or the US. 

In London the Foreign 
Office and Downing Street in- 
sisted there should still be a 
Scottish trial. But Tony 
Blair’s official spokesman 
said: “We are willing to ex- 
plore any option which would 
bring justice to the families. 
Discussions on such options 
have been taking place for 
some time ... We will main- 
tain dose co-peration with 
our allies on these options.” 

A senior Foreign Office 
source said: “People are look- 
ing at this in a constructive 
way and if there are ways 
t h at preserve the view that it 
should be a Scottish or US 
court where the trial takes 
place, then that is the sort of 
option people are looking at” 

Abdel Basset al-Megrahi 
and Lamta RfraUfah Fhimah 
were accused in November 
1991 of planting the suitcase 
bomb that killed the 270 
people on Pan Am fli gh t 103 
over Lockerbie on December 
21 1988. Libya has long 
claimed that it would accept a 
trial in a third country under 
Scottish procedures but with 
an international panel of 
judges headed by a senior 
Scottish judge. 

J im Swire, spokesman for 
UK Families Flight 103, in a 
letter to the Guardian, said 
the development was totally 
unexpected, but extremely 
welcome. While expressing 
caution, he said: “It is unex- 
pected because the UK and US 
have been telling us for six 
years that the Security Coun- 
cil resolutions, requiring ’sur- 
render' of the accused to Brit- 
ain or America for trial must 
take precedence over any 
other solution.” 

British families have long 
demanded that the govern- 
ment accept a trial in a neu- 
tral venue. But in New Jer- 



‘Shift in policy 
totally 

unexpected, 
but extremely 
welcome’ 

Jim Swire, 
spokesman for UK 
Families Flight 1 03 


sey, a furious Susan Cohen, 
whose 20-year-old daughter 
died in the atrocity, said after 
talking with Mrs Albright 
and Mr Berger: “They are 
about to negotiate with Ga- 
dafy who is a thug and a 
terrorist We told them we 
thought their policies have 
failed. They just want to shut 
this up and make it go away." 

Rosemary Wolf, another 
Lockerbie relative, said: “ 
“They are talking to the 
Dutch to discuss conditions 
for a Scottish court sitting in 
the Netherlands, but there 
has been no resolution cf this 
and I had the impression they 
are not convinced this is 
workable." 

Behind the change lies 
mounting concern In Wash- 
ington and London that the 
sanctions will become harder 
to maintain if they do not call 
Libya’s bluff. But few diplo- 
mats expect Colonel Gadafy to 
hand the men over and risk 
exposing his regime’s com- 
plicity in an act of mass mur- 
der. UN sources said they 
feared a fUll-blown crisis If 
the general assembly chal- 
lenges the security council’s 
stand on sanctions, which in- 
volve an air and arms 
embargo. 

Robin C-ook. the Foreign 
Secretary, is expected to see 
families of the Brltsh victims 
before the end or this month, 
put though previous meetings 
have been scheduled long in 
advance, this one has yet to 
be finalised. 
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ai Sne IS not sailing inio me gam. i ne voyage ks 
over, and under the dark escort of Alzheimer’s 
she has arrived somewhere. So have I.” 

John Bayley on his wife Iris Murdoch 
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Better answers. 


Glittering but doomed dynasty 


□ Born June 21 1953. Bena- 
zir Bhutto was the eldest 
daughter ofZnlfikar Ali 
Bhutto, chairman of the 
Pakistan People’s Party. 

□ In 1978, her fether was 
elected prime minister. 

Poor years later, he was 
overthrown in a military 
coup by Mohammed ZS a ul- 

Haqj then hanged, in 1979, 

on trumped-up charges. 

U Benazir’s younger 

brother, Shah Nawaz, died 
in mysterious circum- 
stances — possibly poisoned 
— at his home In the south 


of France in 1985, addding 
to the legend of a doomed 
but guttering dynasty. 

□ Ms Bhutto, who had suc- 
ceeded her fother as party 
leader, ended her self-im- 
posed exile in 1986 and 
returned to Pakistan, 
where she married a promi- 
nent businessman. Aslf 
Zardari, whose role In land 
deals was already the 
source of rumours that 
earned him the nickname 
“Mr 10 Per Cent". 

□ In 1988, General Zia died 

in a mid-air explosion. The 


Benazir Bhutto: A Swiss m a g i s trate accuses her of spending money laundered by her husband, and salted away in a secret bank account She denies the allegations photograph: wck bowman 

Bhutto and ‘dirty diamonds’ 


Former Pakistan 
PM denies link 
to laundered 




Owen Be nnet t Jones 
in Islamabad 


T HE FORMER prime 
minister of Paki- 
stan, Benazir 
Bhutto, used laun- 
dered money to buy 
l diamond necklace worth 
:U7.000 while in London, ac- 
ording to documents handed 
iver to investigating authori- 
ses in Islamabad by the Swiss 
[overnmenL 

The allegation is contained 
n a memorandum that for- 
oally notifies Pakistan that 
he Swiss authorities are 
barging Ms Bhutto’s hus- 
land, Asif Zardari. with 


money laundering. Mr Zar- 
dari, who is being held in 
Karachi for his alleged in- 
volvement in the 1996 murder 
of Ms Bhutto’s estranged 
brother, Mir Murtaza Bhutto, 
will be served with the indict- 
ment in prison. 

The latest legal move is a 
further blow to the tarnished 
reputation of the Oxford-edu- 
cated opposition leader whose 
premiership promised a fresh 
start for her country but disin- 
tegrated two years ago amid 
allegations of corruption. 

Ms Bhutto and her husband 
have previously been accused 
of salting away mill tons of 
pounds In as many as 36 
secret bank accounts in Swit- 


zerland, Britain, France and 
the United States. 

The cash is allegedly the 
proceeds of bribes accumu- 
lated during three years in 
office, between 1993 and 1996. 
Government sources say it 
consists of hard currency and 
hhp deeds to hundreds of prop- 
erties and several businesses 
—po ne of which was declared 
In 'tax returns. Ms Bhutto "dp- 
rues the -allegations! 

Ms Bhutto, Mr Zardari and 
several of their business asso- 
ciates have been under inves- 
tigation by a Geneva magis- 
trate, Daniel Devand. for the 
past six months. He has am-, 
eluded that there Is sufficient 
evidence to chargB Mr Zar- 
dari with “using offshore 
companies in order to receive 
commissions" from two Gen- 
evarbased companies, which 
won contracts from foe Paid- 
R tflyii gover nm ent wtusu Ms 
Bhutto was in power. 

In his indictment, foe mag- 
istrate accuses Mr Zardari of 
namg “screen companies to 
hide the product of crime". 
Mr Devaud has said he in- 
tends to charge Ms Bhutto 
soon but font he must first 
resolve technical legal issues 
relating to her possible immu- 
nity from prosecution. 


Asif Zardari on his way to a High Court hearing yesterday 
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In the doc u me nt s handed 
over to Pakistan, Mr Devaud 
accuses Ms Bhutto of having 


had access to laundered money 

in a gfimt armunt in th» nnm» 

of foe Bomer Company. She 

used fte money in the arrount , 
he saga, to hiiy « narirlari* that 

he has seized. Officials say it 
was found in a bank safe de- 
posit box hi Geneva. 

.- *Hx>_ necklace was bought hy 
Ms Bhutto in London last 
August, according to foe 
Swiss magistrate. He says she 
paid, partly in- cash and the 
balance — £32,000 — was paid 
by hawk transfer from the 
Bomer account An official at 
Pakistan’s foreign office, 
Sarwar Naqvi, said foe Swiss 
document’s references to Ms 
Bhutto “show foe utilisation 
of foe accounts in making 
various purchases, in particu- 
lar one purchase of a set of 
jewellery worth £117,000.” 

As well as providing the 
formal charge sheet for Mr 
Zardari,- Mr Naqvi said, foe 
Swiss had handed over “led- 
ger copies that show 50/50 
usage of foe accounts”. One 
document has a hand-written 

entry at the top of a column cf 
figures which reads “AZ 
50/BB 50". The letters are pre- 
sumed to stand for foe cou- 
ple's initials. 

Ms Bhutto was in Dubai yes- 
terday. Her spokesman in Is- 
lamabad. Farhatollah Babar, 


has rejected foe Swiss magis- 
trate’s allegations outright In 
particular, he challenged the 
allegations about the neck- 
lace. “She did not buy a neck- 
lace. She does not have sate 
boxes where she keeps her 
necklaces. She wants to know 
where the Swiss judge got that 
necklace." 


None of foe charg es framed 
by the Swiss magistrate has 
been heard In any court. Ms 
Bhutto has repeatedly said 
she would welcome a chance 
to her name. She has 
often complaine d that neither 
she nor her husband have 
been allowed to see the evi- 
dence against them and have 


consequently been unable to 
rebut it 

Pakistan's chief corruption 
Investigator, Senator Saif-ur 
R ahman said the Swiss docu- 
ments were explosive. “It is a 
criminal investigation started 
by foe Swiss authorities,” he 
said. ‘They found a lot of 
money in the accounts.’’ 

Last week, a Pakistani 
court Issued a non- bailable 
arrest warrant against Ms 
Bhutto for foiling to appear 
for a court hearing. 

The opposition Pakistan 
People's Party has vigorously 
denied the charges coming 


out of Geneva, which it says 
are foe result of folse evi- 
dence provided by foe Paki- 
stani government. .“This 
regime is single-mlndedly 
moving towards foe political 
victimisation of the leader of 
the oppo sition, her family and 
foe PPP," said Raza Rabbani, 
a senior party leader. 

Mr Rabbani said the Paki- 
stani gove rnment had pro- 
vided the Swiss with “forged, 
false, fabricated and con- 
cocted documents” and had 
thereby deliberately misled 
foe investigating authorities 
in Switzerland. 


24-hour j 
opening 
plan for 
city pubs 


James Mel kte 


A RADICAL Shake-up of 
“outdated” licensing 
laws to pave the way 
for European-style 24- 
hour city centres and reduce 
drink-related crime was 
recommended by government 
advisers yesterday. 

Present pub and nightclub 
closing times were helping to 
fuel violence and disorder by 
spilling intoxicated people on 
to the streets, said a report 
from foe Better Regulation 
Task Force. 

More flexible, staggered, 
opening hours covering dif- 
ferent zones could protect res- 
idential and country areas 
from late-night disturbance. 

Recommendations from foe 
task force will be considered 
as part of a review by foe 
Home Office, where one min- 
ister. George Howarth, has al- 
ready said it is time to “blow 
the cobwebs away” by mod- 
ernising foe liquor laws. 

Christopher Haskins, the 
taskforce chairman, and head 
of Northern Foods, said: “It is 
time for regulators to refocus 
on the reasons for regulating 
the sales of alcohol: to prevent 
nuisance and disorder, and to 
protect young and vulnerable 
members of society. 

‘The licensing arrange- 
ments have a wonderful Vic- 
torian legacy where they in- 
troduce a high moral tone 
which is largely humbug.” 
This condoned drinking at 
one time, yet condemned it 
just half-an-hour later. 

Pubs usually dose at llpm, 
but can have licence exten- 
sions, while nightclubs dose 
at 2am, or 3am in London. 

Mr Haskins said: “In foe 
West End of London, it seems 
to us, there is no particular 
reason why pubs should not 
remain open 24 hours a day. 
On foe other hand, if you are 
in remote Wiltshire, and 
someone has a pub blaring 
bugles through the night, 
they would be considered to 
be a puhllc nuisance.” 

Allan Charlesworth. assis- 
tant chief constable of York- 
shire police, who chaired the 
task force’s group cm licens- 
ing, said all day drinking, 
allowed since 1988, had not 
resulted in increased con- 


sumption or disorder. Experi- 
mental opening until 4am in 
Leeds, Manchester and Liver- 
pool during the Euro 96 foot- 
ball tournament had led to 
less trouble. 

“At the moment if a pub 
doses at llpm or shortly 
afterwards, people spill into 
the street. They have proba- 
bly downed two or three beers 
rather rapidly, they want test 
food, they want to queue for 
the nlghtdubs, for buses and 
taxis. It is foe presence of 
these people in an intoxicated 
state which causes disorder." 

At present 160,000 premises 
in England and Wales apply 
to magistrates' courts for a 
host of licences which were 
granted on inconsistent crite- 
ria. said the task force. Trans- 
ferring foe responsibility to 
councils, which grant enter- 
tainment licences on health 
and safety grounds, would 
make foe system more like 
the Scottish modeL Individ- 
uals who receive a licence 
should be able to transfer 
their business without having 
to reapply for a licence. 

The report calls for a 
review of "patchwork" legis- 
lation on the age at which 
drinking or buying drink be- 
comes legal, saying it is hard 
to justify an inconsistency 
that makes it an offence for 
someone trf 17 to buy beer in a 
bar but not for a parent to buy 
foe same drink for a 18-year- 
old if he or she is in foe res- 
taurant or beer garden. 

Similarly, it is illogical for 
the law to prohibit someone 
under 18 from buying beer in 
a bar while no equivalent of- 
fence exists for off-sales. “The 
Government needs to consider 
afresh foe rationale for t h e dif- 
ferences, particularly as a 
‘cafe society’ develops and the 
old distinctions between pubs 
and restaurants blur." 

The Brewers and Licensed 
Retailers Association' said: 
“Let's hope pubs will finally 
get legislation for foe 20th 
century whilst there is stffi 
some of it left” 

Mary-Ann McKibben, assis- 
tant director of Alcohol Con- 
cern, said: “Any changes 
should be done careftiHy, based 
cm experience of extensive pi- 
tots, and not done overnight”. 
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Left, a model of the "something for everyone’ scheme proposed for Paternoster Square in the City of Lon don, due to be built by 2001 around a copy of a column from the Old St Paul s. Right, a view of the area 
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Wren masterpiece’s new neighbours 


After decades of rows, plans to 
replace Paternoster Square’s 
wind tunnels have been passed 


Maev Kennedy 
Heritage Correspondent 


T HE City of London 
gave the go-ahead 
yesterday for the de- 
molition and recon- 
struction of Pater- 
noster Square, the dismal 
neigh hour of St Paul’s, resolv- 
ing a planning controversy 
which has rambled on for al- 
most as long as Wren took to 
build the cathedral. 

The warren of concrete of- 
fices and shops among a maze 
of squares, steps and walk- 
ways was built in the 1960s on 


j one of London's most presti- 
gious sites. 

The new scheme, approved 
! by the planners yesterday 
after 25 years of talking and a 
10-year struggle to find a de- 
sign solution, contains both 
modern and classical ele- 
ments, including a pedestrian 
piazza built around a copy of 
a cnliimn from the Inigo 
Jones portico on Old St 
Paul’s, which was destroyed 
In the Great Fire of 1666. 

The Blitz destroyed the 
site’s 17th and 18th century 
buildings, but the square 
obliterated the medieval 
street pattern, and blocked 


views of the cathedral from 
the City. 

Planners have been discuss- 
ing how to obtain a more sym- 
pathetic scheme since the 
19705. In 1987 an architectural 
competition resulted in an 
uncompromisingly modern 
proposal, which was sunk 
when Prince Charles called it 
“deeply depressing". 

However his pet scheme, a 
classical design by John 
Simpson, damned as feeble 
pastiche by modernist archi- 
tects, foundered in the 
recession. 

The proposal passed yester- 
day for 900,000 square feet of 
new buildin g 75 per cent of it 
offices, was masterminded by 
the 77-year-old architect Sir 
William Whitfield — noted as 
a mediator between modern- 
ists and classicists. 

Six new buildings designed 


by different architects around 
a pedestrian piazza will 
restore views of the cathedral 
and rise in place of the wind 
tunnel of offices and shops. 

Stuart Fraser, chairman of 
the City Corporation plan- 
ning committee, called the 
£350 million scheme, pro- 
posed by Paternoster Asso- 
ciates, a global vote of confi- 
dence in the future of the 
City. Most of the five-acre site 
is owned by the Japanese 
group Mitsubishi. 

The veteran architect who 
worked on the restoration of 
Windsor Castle, produced 
what has been described as a 
"something for everyone" 
scheme. 

The row over the largest po- 
tential development site in 
the City has rumbled on 
through the boom of the 1980s 
and the slump of the 1990s, 


through three owners and 
three architects. Most of the 
buildings have been standing 
empty for years. 

All the entries in the inter- 
national competition in 1987 
were damned by Prince 
Charles as "a stunted imita- 
tion Of Manha ttan**- The next 
proposal incorporated all his 
favoured classical ideas — 
porticoes, columns and ar- 
cades — and won planning 
permission in 1993. but fell by 
the wayside when the site 
changed hands again. 

Yesterday William Hill , of 
Schroder Properties, advisers 
to Paternoster Associates. 
sai± “We are delighted by the 
corphratlon’s decision." 

The group hopes to com- 
plete the scheme by 2001. al- 
though detailed plans for in- 
dividual buildings still have 
to go for planning permission. 


Justice, in a mediocre sort of way, 
but don’t yawn when the last slab 
of stone is wallpapered into place 


By Jonathan Glancey, Design Correspondent 


T HE battle of Pastemoster 
Square is over. Sir William 


I Square is over. Sir William 
Whitfield, veteran architect 
and urban planner, has ridden 
to the rescue of this sorry 
quarter of the City of London 
and planted his colours mod- 
estly in the shadow of St 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Out goes the monstrous 
pseudo-classical scheme of 
shops and offices approved by 
the Prince oF Wales and his 
acolytes and in comes a 


thoroughly English compro- 
mise. a tweedy, strait-laced 
gathering of six mixed-use 
buildings to the west and 
north of St Paul’s cathedral. 

Sir William’s scheme Is a 
model of restraint Unlike the 
Prince of Wales's approved 
design, which was granted 
planning permission In 
August 1993 but rejected by 
its developers, the long-suffer- 
ing Mitsubishi estates. It will 
not challenge Sir Christopher 


Wren’s master work to au ar- 
tistic duel. It provUles three 
new pedestrian streets and 
abandons the prince's pet 
underground shopping mail. 

Architects working on (he 
project feet* an uphill task — 
how to pour a gallon of con- 
crete. mixed with Portland 
state and marble, into a pint or 
land. At the very end of the 
20th century we seem incapa- 
ble of framing the matronly 
magnificence of St Paul’s with 
a convincing sweep of self-con- 
fident new architecture. 

With luck. Pastemoster 
Square will look and feel sort 
of all right, yet lacking the 
balls (and swags, dome and 
cartouches) of brave St Paul’s. 
With even more luck we wfil 
learn not to compromise in 
quite the same way again else- 
where in .London and our 
major cities. 


2,400 schools near bottom of Ofsted 
league to be told: do better or else 


Nanny charged 
with murder 


Sarah Hafi 


John Carvel 
Education EcHtor 


T HE Government yes- 
terday announced a 
crackdown on 2,400 
mediocre schools to 
stop them declining far 
enough for the Office for Stan- 
dards in Education to classify 
them as failures. 

Stephen Byers, the school 
standards minister, said Ofst- 
ed found serious weaknesses 
in about 10 per cent of schools 
in England. 

They would be given six 
months to shape up or faoe a 
further Ofsted inspection that 
could lead to closure or a com- 


plete overhaul of manage- 
ment and staff 

Under the current proce- 
dures, Ofsted declares about 2 
per cent of schools to be fail- 
ing their pupils and needing 
intensive care. But there has 
been no intervention in the 
rest of schools even if the in- 
spectors identified serious 
weaknesses. 

Mr Byers said it was 
“clearly a mistake to regard 
all these 24,000 schools as 
being in an identical posi- 
tion". Now, the 10 per cent 
closest to failure would be 
required to produce an action 
plan within 40 days. 

If one of these weak schools 
was in an area of surplus 


places, the local education au- 
thority would he expected to 
consider closing it. If the LEA 
decided to keep it open, it 
would be required to inter- 
vene with help — possibly 
railing in private consultants 
to aid the school’s recovery. 

Mr Byers said authorities 
would be able to appoint gov- 
ernors and take over the bud- 
gets of weak schools, as they 
already do with failing 
schools. "If they do not think 
the school is making adequate 
progress six months after in- 
spection, LEAs should use 
their additional powers. If 
they have already used them 
and the School Is Still falling 
to make progress, they should 


ask Ofsted to inspect it" he 
said. 

"As we expect failing 
schools to be restored to 
health within two years, it 
should be possible for schools 
with serious weaknesses to do 
so within a much shorter 
period." 

As ministers tighten their 
grip on under-performing 
schools, . they are planning to 
relax controls on establish- 
ments that are meeting their 
targets. Mr Byers said the 
high-performers would be 
given more freedom to “con- 
tinue without undue distrac- 
tion", subject to a new “light 
touch” inspection regime. 

The National Union of 


Teachers said the crackdown 
on schools with serious weak- 
nesses could cause an exodus 
of their ablest teachers, lead- 
ing to a spiral of decline. 

Doug McAvoy. general sec- 
retary. said Ofsted reports , 
showed that weaknesses In ' 
some aspects of a school’s ! 
teaching existed alongside ex- 1 
cellence in others. “The Gov- ' 
eminent's approach creates 
the danger that the staff pro- 
viding those areas of excel- 
lence will seek positions else- 
where to escape the threat of 
closure looming over the 
school. 

‘The threat of closure de- 
moralises s taff , disrupts the 
school community and can 


compound problems rather 
than promote an atmosphere 
in which they can be over- 
come." he said. 

But Graham Lane, educa- 
tion chairman of the Local 
Government Association, wel- 
comed the proposal. "It 
makes sense to act quickly to 
stop weak schools declining 
into failure." The association 
told ministers that the new 
scheme should apply to the 
weakest 20 per cent of 
schools, but it would back the 
plan to focus on the weakest 
10 per cent. Few schools 
would close because there 
were rarely enough surplus 
places in the right place to 
mop up the spare pupils. 


A N AUSTRALIAN nanny 
working in Britain was 
yesterday charged with 
the murder of a six-month-old 
baby girl in her care. 

Louise Sullivan had previ- 
ously been charged with caus- 
ing grievous bodily harm to 
Caroline Jongen, daughter of 
a Dutch banker and his 
French wife, at the family 
home in Crlcklewood, north 
London, in April. 

But when the 26-year-old 
from Sydney appeared before 
Clerkenwell magistrates, that 
charge was dropped and 
replaced by one of murder. 

The new change follows 
emergence of fresh medical 


evidence, the court heard. 
The hearing lasted for 10 min- 
utes. 

Sullivan, the daughter of an 
investment banker and finan- 
cial analyst, had been work- 
ing for more than a year in 
London as a nanny. She 
stayed silent as the charges 
were read out . 

The childminder, who had 
been registered with two 
specialist agencies placing 
Australians, was committed 
by the court for trial at the 
Old Bailey on September 1. 

She had her conditional 
bail renewed, with the ad- 
ditional requirement she 
does not seek employment 
with children aged 16 or 
under while awaiting the 
hearing. 


Is it just a 
cat, or. . .? 


Video ‘evidence’ that Beast of Bodmin exists, claims expert 


□ 1983: First recorded sight- 
ings of big cats on Bodmin Moor. 

□ May 1992b The Beast of 
Bodmin hit the national papers 
for the first time when a farm- 
hand said he saw a puma-like 
animal savaging sheep and 
dogs. Farmers In Devon and 
Cornwall blame the big cats for 

kilting dozens of livestock — par- 
ticularly sheep. 

□ October 1993: The Sun 
printed a photo of a sOhouette of 
a giant black cat standing on a 
stone wal looking at a cow. 

□ December 1993: Afarmer 
caught a long-tailed puma-like 
animal on video. 

□ September 1994c The Gov- 
ernment said It was taking the 
sightings seriously. Ministry of 
Agriculture officials appointed 
the first official beast-hunter— 
Charlie Wilson, a zoologist from 
Paisley. 

□ 1995: Mr Wilson called a halt 
to the £8,200 Investigation and 
announced that the beast was 
nothing more than a domestic 
cat. 

Days later a boy found a skull 
on the edge of the moor and the 
MAFF Immediately reopened the 
ktvestigatton. London Zoo an- 
nounce plans for an expedition 
to trap the Beast of Bodmin. The 
skufl. that of a male leopard, was 
later revealed to be a hoax. 

□ Nov emb er 1997: Daily Mall 

Pmtedadose-upofapuma-ilke 
anlmd taken by an amateur pho- 
tographer near St Austell 
Cornwall. 

The cat fitted previous de- 
scriptions except ft was not 
Hack. 

At the same time, Newquay 
Zto workers found paw prints 

w*eh supported the existence 
of a Beast of Bodmin, but 
a whole feline family. 



Geoffrey Gibbs 


W ILDLIFE experts 
who have been in- 
vestigating tales of 
the Beast of Bodmin Moor 
believe a 20-second piece of 
video footage shown to a 
largely sceptical media au- 
dience yesterday provides 
proof of the existence of the 
large wild cats. 

The amateur film, shot 
this year in an unidentified 
moorland location close to | 
Jamaica Inn, south-west of 
Launceston, Cornwall, 
shows two separate black 
animals. The first, seen at a 
distance loping through the 
undergrowth, appears to be 
about 3ft in length. 

A much smaller animal 
captured face-on in a 
second clip of film looks 
r em a rk ably like a muscu- 
lar, black domestic cat. But 
Mike Thomas, mnwaging di- 
rector of Newquay Zoo. 
who has been Investigating 
reports of big cat sightings 
in Cornwall for the past 
three years, says the golden 
eyes and rounded tall have 
convinced him it is not a 
domestic cat. 

The video dtp and a dos- 
sier of other evidence have 
been sent to Elliot Morley. 
the countryside minister, in 
an attempt to persuade the 
Government to renew in- 
vestigations into the beasts. 

The move comes three 
years after an inquiry by 
the Government’s Agricul- 
tural Development Advi- 
sory Service concluded that 
there was no d piinwmt 
threat to livestock and “no 
verifiable evidence for the 


My*ery cat ... It m; look like >m everyday tom. Out MikeThomas of Newqoay Zoo soggests creatore Aimed on moor is a mild species 


presence of a big cat”. The 
investigation followed al- 
most 50 reported sightings 
or livestock kills. 

Paul Tyler. Liberal Demo- 
crat MP for North Corn- 
wall. said people who had 
sighted the beast had not 
taken kindly to being por- 
trayed as gullible yokels. 

After the report they kept 
sightings a secret until a 
group of councillors 
reported seeing a big cat 
drinking from a pool near St 

Austell that Information 
started coming through 


The film shown to jour- 
nalists at Newquay Zoo yes- 
terday was shot after a 
local man. known only as 
John, chanced upon what 
he said was a large black 
cat loping into a hedge on 
the edge of the moor in 
February. 

He regularly observe the 
spot and contacted the zoo 
after again spotting the ani- 
mal and catching it on film. 

Mr Thomas, who has 
looked into more than 160 
reported big cat sightings, 
said fixrther sightings of 
the animal were made by 
John and the zoo’s assis- 
tant curator,. Matt Casey. 

His Investigations have 
persuaded him that there a 
large number of wild cats 
such as pumas, panthers 
and lynx living wild In the 
region, but he believes the 
animals captured on film 
are a species of wild cat 
thought to have become ex- 
tinct last century. 

A Ministry of Agriculture 
spokesman said the minis- 
ter had not yet looked at 
the new evidence. 
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The violent side of girl power 


BRITAIN 5 


Gangs 

put boot 
into old 
ideas of 
femininity 


Rory Carroll 


G IRL power has mu- 
tated into a ‘vi- 
cious ideology of 
beatings by female 
adolescents deter- 
mined to eifltm traditionally 
masculine traits, according to 
a report published yesterday. 

It found bullying, punching, 
kicking, head-butting and 
stabbing were becoming ac- 
ceptable tools in the new fem- 
ininity, mirroring rising vio- 
lence among girl gangs. 

Emotional responses to the 
aftermath of fights are also 
changing with only a quarter 
of survey respondents feeling 
remorse and 15 per cent 
claiming to fed happy, good 
or high. 

The belief that violence 
does not compromise femi- 
ninity has spawned the aban- 
donment of hair-pulling in 
favour of fists, boots and 
bottles, said Antoinette 
Hardy, a postgraduate at 
Loughborough University. 

Presenting her research to 
the Psychology Postgraduate 
Affairs Group animal confer- 
ence in Derby, she said the 
rate of female imprisonment 
for violent attacks had in- 
creased 43.7 per cent between 
1991-96 — far outstripping the 
rise in male imprisonment. 

There are nearly 3,300 
women behind bars. Prisons 
say they will be short of 400 
places by the end of the year. 

More than half of women 
jailed were in for drug-related 
crimes.- One in seven were 
convicted for violent assaults. 
Robbery, theft and handling 
stolen goods each accounted 
for another 10 per cent 
Projections suggest that by 
2008 adolescent females wDl 
outnumber males for vio- 
lence. said Mrs Hardy. 

•*ft is not just the amount erf 
violence, it Is the nature of it 
too. Ten per cent of the res- 
pondents had used weapons. 
They do not want to be males 
but they are Imitating some 
male behaviour to forge a 
new identity. 

"Girl power to them is not 


the Spice Girls. It is about 
being independent, being able 
to stand up on their own two 
feet If to prove their equality 
they have to punch someone, 
then so be it-” 

Mrs Hardy, aged 42, inter- 
viewed 40 girls from the Mid- 
lands aged 14 to 18. Eighty per 
cent had been involved in at 
least one physical fight, more 
than two thirds erf' which were 
with nan-family opponents. 

Mrs Hardy concluded the 
girls were making mna^innt 
choices about their identity, 
citing the need to protect 
their imag a and prove them- 
selves better than others. 

Snrfai changes over the 
past few decades encouraged 
them to seek success and 
equality. “We have had a 
woman, prime minister, 
women breaking the ptag« 
railing in politics. Industry. 
Glils are hearing this. They 
think: “We don’t have to be 
passive, we can achieve’.” 

Popular culture fuelled the 
momentum with depictions of 
strong women, such as cult 
cartoon figure Tank Girl and 
the female lead in the Termi- 
nator films. 

"One respondent said the se- 
quel was much better because 
instead of wearing dainty 
dresses she wore muscle tops 
and worked out every day." 

Girl gang attacks have 
received prominent media 
coverage, inri rating the Can- 
ada Square Gang in Corby. 
Northamptonshire, some of 
whom were convicted for the 
manslaughter of 13-year-old 
Louise Allen: Three Tyne- 
aiders, including a 16-year-old 
who cannot legally be named, 
have more than 200 convic- 
tions between them. 

However, seme commenta- 
tors say the spectre of girl 
gangs haunting Middle Eng- 
land is a fan tasy. More women 
are being locked up because erf 
harsher sen t e n cing , not be- 
cause of an frirrrpflsp in female 
crime, they say. 

Profiles of 700 women in 
prison and hostels confirm 
that foe majority are involved 
in ‘survival crime’, fraud and 
theft 



Powerfhl image . . . Cult cartoon figure Tank Girl Taels momentum to assertiveness* 


Harmless addicts □ Caffeine perks □ Lie detectors 


■\OCIETY risks turning 
geeks into mental pa- 
«/tients by diagnosing 
rmless hobbies as addic- 
ins, the conference was told, 
ire hours a day spent watch- 
g Star Trek or surfing the 
•t was enough to label some- 
e an addict needing 
satment 

Research found the term 
is sufficiently powerful to 
come a self-fulfilling reality 
ten people believed they 
CTered a clinical addiction 
d took programmes to kick 
f allal enthusiasm. 

A man who booked into a 
nic convinced he was a sex 
diet was found to be suffer- 
l guilt over masturbation, 
iffdren were especially vul- 
•rable if well-meaning 
ichers and parents rein- 
xed the label which could 
ck with them for life. 


The researchers foam Not- 
tingham Trent University. 
Michael Larkin and Richard 
Wood, said words like choca- 
bolic and sesahoilic confused 
people by triviahsing addic- 
tion. Shows like Noel Ed- 
monds' Telly Addicts aggra- 
vated the problem by 
equating a few hours’ daily 
viewing with addiction. 

Mr Wood said: "The con- 
cept has gone mad. It’s been 
used as a scapegoat for the 
1990s — a moral label for 
what society feels is and isn't 
acceptable- Lots erf people are 
being called addicts when 
they're just engaging in un- 
usual behaviour. 

“It’s being applied to every- 
thing but it’s a very loaded 
term. Labelling people addicts 
could have a negative impact 
on their lives. If schools and 
institutions apply It to chil- 


dren it could criminalise 

them. 

“If someone likes watching 
Star Trek five hours a day 
what's wrong with that? Ad- 
diction can be applied to any- 
thing. For example, every 
mo rn i n g I get np and put on a 
pair cf trousers. If 1 don’t, I 
get withdrawal symptoms. 
Does that make me an 
addict?” 

■ The researchers’ paper. 
Towards Addiction as 
Relationship, was based on 
analysis cf recent academic 
research. 

D rinking four cups of 
coffee or tea a day im- 
proves attention, accu- 
racy and alertness, according 
to researchers at Bristol 
University. 

Four cups, with the normal 
65 mg dose of caffeine, boosts 


performance as much as a 
sing le 200 mg caffeine injec- 
tion, they said. 

Twenty-Cbur male students 
given either file 200 mg dose 
or four doses of 65 mg were, 
found to have the same saliva 
levels of caffeine. Previous 
research has centred on the 
effects of caffeine following a 
single large dose — equiva- 
lent to a person’s total dally 
intake. 

Andrew Smith said the ef- 
fects would become greater as 
more caffeine was consumed 
during the day. He added that 
the negative effects associated 
with caffeine. Including anxi- 
ety. involved intakes three 
times the normal daily dose. 
“One of the reasons why we 
drink it is probably that it is a 
very good way cf restoring 
impairment produced by 
doing things over again.” 


J OB interviewers, police- 
men. judges and lovers 
will be better able to spot 
liars if they first observe 
people telling the truth, 
researchers will claim today. 

Juxtaposing the relaxed 
tone and mannerisms of hon- 
esty beside deception can 
hi ghlig ht tell-tale verbal tics 
or shiftiness. 

Psychologists from the Uni- 
versity of Hertfordshire and 
Nene University College. 
Northampton, said companies 
should invite job applicants 
to an informal brunch and 
study their chit-chat before 
interviewing them. 

“Get them to talk about 
things where they've no 
reason to lie. Then later when 
you ask them something vital, 
like previous experience, 
you’ll have a better chance cf 
knowing if they’re telling 


the truth,” said Paul Seager. 

Spouses and lovers could 
also boost lie detection skiffs 
by observing partners at mo- 
ments of candour before 
broaching a crunch issue. 

Examples of truthful behav- 
iour could be of anyone, said 
Mr Seager. “If you want to 
check whether person A is 
lying then it’s worth your 
while studying person B. who 
is being truthfoL" 

Researchers asked 134 
people to watch film clips of 
people talking about their 
favourite film and their pre- 
ferred way of relaxing. 

The group shown honest be- 
haviour before viewing the 
clips detected lies 65 per cent 
of the time. Those with no 
preparation scored 55 per 
cent 

— Rory Carroll 


Hereditary 

cancer link 
discovered 


Martin Wafaiwright 


S cientists have 
proved for the first 
time that exposure to 
radiation can in- 
crease cancer risk in the next 
generation. Laboratory tests 
have isolated a mechanism 
which could explain child leu- 
kaemia clusters like the one 
at Seascale. Cumbria, close to 
the Sellafield nuclear plant 
A team at the Paterson In- 
stitute for Cancer Research in 
Manchester has shown that 
sperm cells exposed to radia- 
tion can produce offspring 
vulnerable to a second “can- 
cer attack”. Inherited damag e 
to bone marrow “factory” 
cells — those which manufac- 
ture other cells — in mice, 
left them more vulnerable to 
a second carcinogen. 

“We cannot use this labora- 
tory research definitely to ex- 
plain the Seascale duster, or 
other incidences of leukaemia 
in a non-lab environment,” 
said Brian Lord, leader of the 
team and an expert on the ef- 
fects of plutonium on the de- 
velopment of blood cells. “But 
what it does show us. for the 
first time, is a potential way 
— a mechanism — in winch 
paternal irradiation can lead 
to a leukaemia risk for the 
next generation. 

“It shows us how DNA de- 
fects can be passed from gen- 
eration to generation.” 

Previous attempts to find a 
link between Sellafield and 
the striking Seascale duster 
in 1990 were widely criticised 
by other scientists because of 
data collection mistakes. 
Major studies of c hildre n of 
radiotherapy patients and 
famili es erf atomic bomb sur- 
vivors have also failed to 
show a pattern suggesting 
any hereditary pattern in 
cancer. 

The Manchester team is 
cautious about translating 


the laboratory experiments 
into day-to-day life, because of 
the highly-controlled test en- 
vironment. but Dr Lord de- 
scribed the results as showing 
"a very marked increase in 
leukaemia alter the second 
cancer attack”. Weapons 
grade plutonium was used for 
the initial irradiation and 
second generation mice were 
then exposed to the carcino- 
gen nitro-urea, which can be 
a by-product of food 
preservatives. 

The findings, published In 
the latest issue erf the British 
Journal of Cancer published 
by the Cancer Research Cam- 
paign, were described as an 
“important step” by the cam- 
paign’s director, Gordon 
McVie. He said that it prom- 
ised to move tbe medical de- 
bate on from tbe concept of 
hereditary cancer to inher- 
ited vulnerability to an unre- 
lated second attack. 

“It is evidence oT damage 
being passed on by fathers in 
that way.” be said. “It Is the 
first evidence that the next 
generation can be more at 
risk to a second ’hit'." 

Data from the tests shows 
the leukaemia risk almost 
doubling in mice with “fac- 
tory" rgfrft damaged by pater- 
nal irradition. The risk was 
not passed on maternally in 
the same way because similar 
plutonium concentration did 
not occur in the ovaries. 

Prof McVie said that the 
mechanism complemented 
work commissioned by the 
CRC from Leo Kinlen, which 
suggests that clusters like the 
Seascale example may follow 
"population mixing’’ in the 
Cumbrian case, an isolated 
community receiving an in- 
flux of Sellafield workers. In 
such cases, unidentified viral 
infection could form the 
second attack lingered as the 
cause of second generation 
leukaemia by tbe Manchester 
experiments. 


Mental patient 
‘freed to kill’ 


David Brfndto, Social 
Services Correspondent 


A MENTAL patient kflled 
his disabled wife 24 
hoars after a junior 
doctor decided to send him 
home from hospital by taxi, 
an Inquiry yesterday 
reported. 

The killing, however, was 
"wholly unpredictable”, ac- 
cording to the leader of the 
team behind the report on the 
care and treatment of Peter 
Horrod. 

‘There is no simple expla- 
nation for this tragedy. It 
came about as a result of a 
constellation of factors con- 
verging to produce the state 
of mind which led to Peter 
ending the life of a woman 
whom we are sure be loved,” 
said William Armstrong, a 
lawyer who led the team. 

Mr Horrod, who was 61 at 
the time of foe killing in. 1996, 
was detained indefinitely 
under the Mental Health Act 
after he admitted on grounds 
of diminished responsibility 
the manslaughter of his wife, 
Brenda, at their home in 
Pickling, Norfolk. 

At his trial, foe court heard 
that Mr Horrod, a painter and 
decorator, had suffered de- 
pression for some time and 
had twice been admitted to 
the Northgate hospital. Great 
Yarmouth. 

The day before the killing, 
he had swallowed an over- 
dose and been taken to the 
hospital by ambulance. But 
he bad been sent home at 
?.sn»m by tanri. 

The next night, he had bat- 
tered his wheelchair-bound 


wife with a hammer before 
cutting her throat and suffo- 
cating her with a pillow. 

The court was told that Mr 
Horrod had been his wife's 
carer since she had suffered a 
brain tumour seven years 
earlier. Tbe caring demands 
had proved too much for his 
frail mind. 

As in many previous 
reports on killings by mental 
patients, foe Inquiry found 
shortcomings in Mr Horrod 's 
care and treatment, including 
poor record-keeping and ex- 
change of Information, lack of 


planning and monitoring, in- 
adequate liaison among agen- 
cies and insufficient involve- 
ment of relatives and carers. 

The decision to discharge 
him had been taken by Louise 
San tori, a trainee GP who 
was on a three-month psychi- 
atric placement at the hospi- 
tal but was the duty senior 
house officer. 

The inquiry report said: 
“The panel's view was that, 
had the consultant on duty 
been contacted, he would 
have said that Peter should 
have been at least admitted 
overnight until a frill assess- 
ment could be carried out. 

“Of course, it is recognised 
that this is a very difficult po- 
sition for a junior doctor to be 
in." 

David Walker, chief execu- 
tive of Norfolk health author- 
ity, said the report had high- 
lighted “serious 

inadequacies”. Its recommen- 
dations would be imple- 
mented in fUll to seek to avoid 
any repetition. 

Mr Horrod ’s son, John, said 
he was “horrified" to learn of 
Dr San tori’s inexperience. 
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South Africa’s former police minister implicates the past president in government crimes, but claims that resisting communism w 

Colleague links Botha to bombing 



Adiiaan Vlok: Appeals for 
amnesty In three bombing 


David Bertsford In Pretoria 


S OUTH Africa's for- 
mer police minister, 
Adriaan Vlok, yes- 
terday told the 

Truth » f i< l Reconcil- 
iation Commission that It was 
a demand for "action” from 
the country's former presi- 
dent, P. W. Botha, that led to 
Mr Vlok’s decision to blow up 
the headquarters of the South 
African Council of Churches 
in 1988. 

Mr Vlok said Mr Botha took 
him to one side after a meet- 
ing of the state security coun- 
cil at the president’s official 
residence in Cape Town and 
urged him to act against the 
church building in Johannes- 
burg, Khotso House, which 
security-force commanders 
believed was being used by 
guerrillas of the African 
National Congress. 


The president told him: 
"You must make that build- 
ing unusable," Mr vlok 
re called- “He did not say what 
had to be done. He said some- 
thing had to be done ... I had 
no doubt that some Irregular 
artirm ha d to be taken.” 

Twenty-one people were in- 
jured in the blast, which Mr 
Vlok subsequently blamed on 
an Innocent social worker. 

Mr Vlok, who was minister 
of law and order between 1988 
and 1994 — the most bloody 

phase of the anfrapartheld 
straggle — appeared before 
the truth commission in sup- 
port of his application far am- 
nesty for three covert bomb- 
ing operations carried out by 
police on his instructions. 

Defending the bombings, he 
delivered a combined “mea 
culpa" and "j ’accuse" — 
blaming a “ communis t on- 
slaught" for crimes commit- 
ted by the government, while 


Japanese markets 
play kingmaker 


Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


T HE money men are 
vying with ageing pol- 
iticians for influence 
as Japan's ruling Lib- 
eral Democrats prepare to 
choose a new prime minister 
this week. 

The parliamentary elec- 
toral backlash that shook 
Ryutaro Hashimoto from 
power earlier this month is 
widely believed to have been 
triggered by the markets. 
Long before the LDP's upper 
house poll defeat, speculators 
had issued a damning verdict 
on the prime minister’s 
effo rt s to revive the economy. 

In the two and a half years 
of Mr Hashimoto 's premier- 
ship, the Nikkei index of the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange lost a 
third of its value, and the yen 
declined by 50 per cent 
against the dollar. 

According to Paul Miglior- 
ato, an analyst at Jardine 
Fleming Securities Asia Ltd, 
this poor economic perfor- 
mance distinguishes the lat- 
est poll results horn the pro- 
test vote that pushed the LDP 
from power in 1993. 

“Compared to five years 
ago, the main difference this 
time is the role of the mar- 
kets. They have been far more 
critical of government polices 
and the electorate has fol- 
lowed that judgment in the 
way that it voted.” 

As a result political ana- 
lysts have been monitoring 


exchange rate fluctuations 
and stock price averages al- 
most as closely as opinion 
polls as they weigh the three 
contenders for Mr Hashimo- 
to's job. In the running are 
the foreign minister. Keizo 
Obuchi; the former chief cabi- 
net secretary, . Seiroku Ka- 
Jiyama; and the health and 
welfare minister, Junichiro 
Koizumi. 

Mr Kajiyama, aged 72, who 
has long favoured radical 
action to up the ailing 
hanking sector, has been the 
main h o n of! H ar y of this atti- 
tude. The Japanese currency 
strengthened by two yen to 
the dollar with the news that 
he would stand. 

Being able to proclaim him- 
self the markets' favourite 
has been vital to his cam- 
paign because Mr Kajiyama, 
an outspoken and ailing na- 
tionalist, hag been margina- 
lised by party leaders. 

The influence of the mar- 
kets is apparent in the candi- 
dates' economic platforms. 
AH three have abandoned Mr 
Hashimoto’s fiscal retrench- 
ment policies, which they had 
earlier helped to implement 
They promise to deliver what 
the markets have long de- 
manded: huge tax cuts and 
rapid action to deal with the 
problem of bad loans. 

“The markets have greatly 
affected the agenda.” said Pel- 
ham Smithers, a strategist at 
ING Barings. “All three can- 
didates have come up with 
policies that had they been In 


place 12 months ago, would 
have meant that we wouldn't 
be in this recession. It is al- 
most as if LDP policy is dic- 
tated by the NIkkeL” 

The ruling party has tried 
to show file markets and elec- 
torate that the leadership 
selection process is more 
open and democratic but it 
has not been an easy task 

The LDP has been in power 
for 41 of the past 43 years and 
exemplifies the causes of the 
economic malaise. It is slow 
to respond to a crisis, pro- 
motes according to seniority 
rather than merit, and its de- 
cision-making process is any- 
thing but transparent. 

All three candidates 
promise this will rhang e and 
have sought to outdo one an- 
other in criticising the party 
they helped shape. 

Partly to impress the mar- 
kets, all three have also 
hinted that they would ap- 
point private-sector represen- 
tatives to the cabinet But 
party leaders made similar 
gestures of penitence after the 
1993 electoral defeat and soon 
reverted to their old ways. 
The same will probably be 
true this time. 

When it comes to the vote 
on Friday, traditional fac- 
tional loyalties rather than 
market forces are expected to 
ensure that Mr Obuchi. the 
choice of the party king- 
makers, emerges as the win- 
ner. How long he stays In his 
post, however, is likely to de- 
pend on the markets. 


Tokyo’s Thatcher clone 
adds colour to grey world 


T HE most vocal critic of 
the way the Liberal 
Democratic Party is 
selecting its leader is not 
the opposition, the media 
or the markets, but an in- 
fluential party member 
whose father was the mas- 
ter of the back-room deal, 
writes Jonathan Watts. 

Makiko Tanaka, the 
daughter of the late prime 
minister Kakuel T anaka , is 
a colourful figure in the 
grey world of Japanese 
politics. Not only is she an 
influential woman in a 
male-dominated environ- 
ment, she is also out- 
spoken. 

“This election will decide 
whether the LDP can 
change Itself, but the candi- 
dates merely give speeches. 
There is no debate. We need 
to be more open,” she said 
yesterday as a stream of 
senior politicians traipsed 
into her office to canvass 
her support. 

The influence of her 
father, who built up the 
party’s most powerful fac- 
tion. Is still strong and Ms 
Tanaka is said to have the 
support of about 20 LDP 
legislators. But she has yet 
to make up her mind. 

“It’s a terrible choice. 


News in brief 


They are all the same. With 
all their years in office, 
they must have some views 
about Japan’s future, but 
they don’t express them. 
We need more energy. We 
need an explosion.” 

Such views have earned 
Ms Tanaka the respect of 
the public, but the ire of 
party elders. She has been 
ejected from the parlia- 



Makiko Tanaka with her 
father, when he was PM 


mentis lower house com- 
mittees for refusing to be 
silent, and rightwingers ac- 
cuse her of betraying the 
LDP and Japan. 

“I criticise the LDP be- 
cause the o pp os i tion don't 
do their job,” she says. 
“They seem think our elec- 
tion is none of their busi- 
ness, but that shouldn’t be 
the case in a democracy.” 

Ms Tanaka says the LDP 
has become more introspec- 
tive since the upper bouse 
poll setback and she thinks 
the next administration 
may he short-lived. 

“People in the party are 
always talking about 
change, but we don’t 
change ourselves so how 
can we change the 
country?” 

Blunt, energetic and 
forceful (comparisons to 
Lady Thatcher are inevita- 
ble). she is tipped to become 
Japan’s first female prime 
minister. 

She would certainly stir 
up more interest among the 
electorate than the three 
current leadership candi- 
dates, who have been de- 
scribed as “cold pizza, old 
pizza and plain pizza”. By 
comparison. Mis Tanaka is a 
vindaloo woman. 


UN staff killed 
in Tajikistan 

Four members of a United 
Nations observer mission to 
Tajikistan were ambushed 
and shot dead in the Pamir 
mountains, 100 miles east of 
the capital Dushanbe, UN offi- 
cials said yesterday. The dead 
included three militar y ob- 
servers from Poland. Japan 
and Uruguay. — AP. 

Boost to WHO 

As Gro Harlem Brundtland, 
the former Norwegian prime 
mmlster, took aver the leader- 
ship of the World Health 


Organisation yesterday, the 
Rockefeller Foundation said 
it would provide a £1.5 million 
fond to help her recruit out- 
siders. — New York Times. 

Menem in U-turn 

President Carlos Menem of Ar- 
gentina said yesterday he 
would not seek a third term in 
next year’s elections. Only last 
week the Peronist leader said 
he would ask his party to seek 

his re-election fay any legal 
means possible. — Reuters. 

Palace unearthed 

Turkish archaeologists have 
discovered what they believe 
to be part of a vast fifth cen- 


tury Byzantine imperial pal- 
ace buried beneath Istanbul's 
old city, a senior museum offi- 
cial said yesterday. —Reuters. 

Flood deaths 

At least 16 people, most be- 
lieved to be children, died In 
east Slovakia when heavy 
rain on Monday caused sev- 
eral rivers to overflow, the in- 
terior ministry said yester- 
day. —Reuters. 

Rescue halted 

Rescuers trying to recover II 
bodies from Friday’s Austrian 
mine disaster halted work 
yesterday because of fears of 
another collapse. — Reuters. 


conceding that he and fellow 
cabinet ministers carried 
“moral and political” respon- 
sibility for excesses commit- 
ted by the security forces. 

Looking like an old-fash- 
ioned accountant in a suit 
and gold-rimmed glasses, the 
former minister offered a 
moral balance-sheet which 
concluded that the country 

mulated the ideology. “We 
only had the best of inten- 
tions for ourselves, for the 
rest of South Africans and 
also for our country." 

However, he said, “we 
planted the tree and we have 
to accept the moral and politi- 
cal responsibility for its 
fruits”. 

Actions the security forces 

As war mentality led to unthinkable 
acts, 'we got so de-sensitised that 
this sort of thing became normal* 

fnimt itself fortunate 
for having been saved from 
mrnmnnid 1 dictatorship. 

Apartheid was “unbearable 
and morally indefensible”, he 
oald But the “SOUT fruits and 
injustices” were not the in- 
tention of those who had for- 

“were in reaction to the 
affanirg launched on the gov- 
emment by the revolution- 
arles”. If they had not fought 
harir present-day South Af- 
rica “would be a poor, back- 
ward fnmn’UTpjgfr country in 
the same pattern as east Euro- 


pean countries.” Some of the 
Churches, Mr Vlok said, had 
been “In the pockets of inter- 
national communism”. It had 
beat an “undeclared war” out 
of which a war psychosis had 
developed, leading individ- 
uals to commit acts no rmall y 
unthinkable. 

“We got so do-sensitised 
that this sort of thing became 
more and more normal to us.” 

As a “moral and political 
leader” he could not distance 
Mmorff from the men who 
committed such acts, al- 
though he did not carry 
“direct” responsibility. 

Challenged as to why words 
livp -eliminate” and "take 
out” had been used in govern- 
ment documents if ministers 
had not the security 

forces to murder anti-apart- 
heid activists. Mr Vlok said 
the phrases were to be found 
in documents submitted to 
the politicians, but not drawn 


up by the politicians then- 
selves. To the politicians such 
pHr-ng/-! meant detention. But, 
he conceded, to the 011 
the street they meant "kill - 
To protect the police. « 
falsely accused a young social 
worker, Shirley Gunn, of 
being responsible for the 
Khotso House bomb. She 
would have been detained 
anyway as a suspected ANC 
guerrilla, but he was never- 
theless “very sorry and truth- 
fully regrets” the suffering 
his false charges caused her. 

He justified the bombing of 
two that had shown 

Cry Freedom. — Richard At- 
ten bo rough’s film on Steve 
Biko — on the grounds that 
the film been “very good” 
propaganda and could have 
triggered revolution in South 
Africa. He quoted Mr Atten- 
borough as saying it could 
have led to the downfhll of the 
government. 
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A fire which engulfed part of the Ecstasy cruise ship on Monday, shortly after it set sail from Miami with more than 
2,500 pas s engers, was yesterday blamed an a welder’s spark. The owners, Carnival Corporation, said w elding work in 
the laundry had ignited lint, and an explosive hurst then set fire to the outside mooring area photograph: haksoeryk 



Tidal wave toll 
may hit 8,000 


P. W. Botha; Accused of 
ordering Hrrogular action’ 


Britain 
on spot 
over 
waste 


Paul Br o wn in Sintra, 
Portugal 


FRENCH proposal to 
cut their radioactive 
barges to “dose to 
zero” was putting pressure on 
Britain last night to name a 
date when nuclear reprocess- 
ing at the Sellafield plant In 
Cumbria will stop — even 
though France has not set a 
target date fra: Its own move. 

Fifteen countries are moot- 
ing in Sintra, outside Lisbon, 
to discuss cleaning up pollu- 
tion in the north-east Atlan- 
tic. Discharges from Sellafield 
and France’s reprocessing 
plant at Cap de la Hague are 
high on the agendo. 

One demand is that a spe- 
cific waste stream at Sella- 
field be turned off immedi- 
ately. Millions of pounds 
would have to be spent mi 
new technology to clean It up, 
before it could reopen. 

This waste stream flows 
from a plant processing old 
-caste and began in 1994. It par- 
ticularly worries Ireland and 
Scandinavia. It has contami- 
nated the coasts of Britain's 
neighbours and is spreading 
Technetium-99 (TC-99) in Irish 
and North seas. 

A new text circulating 
among delegates, which Brit- 
ain will be asked to agree to, 
would require the shutting 
down of these works until 
British Nuclear Fuels, the 
state-owned company that 
runs Sellafield. has developed 
new technology to remove 
TC-99 from the waste. 

But the more serious prob- 
lem for John Prescott, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister — who ar- 
rived in Portugal last night — 
and for Michael Meacher, the 
Environment Minister, is the 
new Ftench position. 

Previously, Paris had been 
obdurate about continuing 
discharges. The new govern- 
ment with a Green as Its envi- 
ronment minis ter has t jilr An a 
different tone. 

Negotiations begin in ear- 
nest today when all 15 
countries which have signed 
the Ospar (Oslo and Paris) 
Convention will field minis- 
ters. The convention deals 
with oil-rig disposal, pollu- 
tion from Industry, nuclear 
waste and, for the first time. 
maritime protected areas. 


Christopher Son in Sydney 


A YOUNG girl rescued 
yesterday may be the 
last person to be found 
alive in the wake of the devas- 
tating tidal waves in Papua 
New Guinea. 

The death toll rests at 800 
but fresh estimates suggest 
that 3,000 to 8,000 could have 
perished in last Friday’s natu- 
ral disaster. 

In the confusion and isola- 
tion thousands are still listed 
as missing, but the fight has 
switched from evacuation to 
saving the survivors from dis- 
ease and injury. 

Even minor wounds have 
become serious, according to 
an Australian defence force 
medic. Major Paul Taylor, 
who is working non-stop at a 
field hospital in Vanimo. 

‘As a result of the injuries 
these people have sustained, 
[the wounds] are very dirty. 
They are all infected now and 
we have an awful lot of nasty 
long bone injuries a nd frac- 
tures. This is going to go on 
for some time,” he said. 


But with countless bodies 
still floating in the lagoon 
there are fears that contami- 
nated water could spread fetal 
diseases among the survivors 
who are drifting back to their 
former homes. 

The bereaved have had no 
time to weep over their rela- 
tives or take part In their 
buriaL with bodies decom- 
posing in the tropical heat, 
and being savaged by ani- 
mals, villagers are burying 
and burning the remains 
where they find them. 

The gravediggers are unahle 
to identify the disfigured 
corpses and just keep a count 
“We have no time and 
resources for the dead,” said 
the provincial governor, John 
Tekwie- “We are worried 
about those who are alive and 
those missing who will be 
needing help.” 

Despite the devastation, 
some villagers plan to return. 
Fabian Tomhre. from the vil- 
lage of Arop, said: 'The people 
wOl go bade, but to a better 
place. We will build new 
homes away from the sea. We 
will live up in the bush.” 


Mainland settlers erode 
identity of Turkish Cypriots 


Chris Morris In Serdaril, 
northern Cyprus 


A BUST of the founder of 
modem Turkey, Kemal 
Ataturk, takes pride of 
place in the square in Ser- 
darli, an aid Turkish Cypriot 
village. It reminds everyone 
that without Turkey’s sup- 
port, the self-declared Turk- 
ish Republic of Northern Cy- 
prus would not exist 
Around the square, groups 
of men sit outside small cafes. 
Their Greek Cypriot neigh- 
bours have long gone, forced 
out in the 1960s and 1970s and 
replaced by settlers from the 
Tur kish mainland 
"Turkey is our motherland,” 
said the mayor, Erdin Sutcuo- 
gullari, "but we came hare 400 
years before the Turkish 
people who arrived recently. 
We have a better understand- 
ing of modem democracy." 

There is general agreement 
that this is a culture separate 
from Turkey — a ming lin g of 
Turkish and Cypriot tradi- 
tions. But there is concern, in 
some quarters that this sepa- 


rate sense of identity is with- 
ering away. 

Tens of thousands of main- 
land Turks have settled in Cy- 
prus since the Turkish inva- 
sion in 1374, but the Turkish 
Cypriot administration In- 
sists there is no policy of 
colonisation. 

The settlers play a signifi- 
cant role, providing the Turk- 
ish Cypriot leader, Rauf 
Denktasb. with the backbone 
of his support They have lit- 
tle interest in a solution that 
would see Cyprus reunited 
under a federal system. 

“Mr Denktash believes that 
Turkish Cypriots are Turks 
living in Cyprus,” said an op- 
position politician, Mehmet 
All Talat "We believe in a 
distinct identity. But it is be- 
coming harder to maintain.” 

That is true in an walks of 
life. Newspapers from the 
mainland outsell their local 
rivals, the Turkish lira is the 
legal tender in northern Cy- 
prus. and telephone numbers 
and addresses are part of the 
Turkish national system. 

Much of this is done out. of 
necessity — a response to the 


isolation Imposed on the 
north. But some residents be- 
lieve it goes deeper, and they 
fear that Turkish Cypriot 
schools no longer teach 
enough about their own his- 
tory and culture. 

Despite their misgivings, 
most Turkish Cypriots 
remain grateful to Turkey for 
the 35,000 troops it has 
stationed on the Island and 
for hundreds of millions of 
pounds in financial aid. 

Turkey and the Turkish 
Cypriots have promised to 
move towards closer integra- 
tion os long as the Greek Cyp- 
riot government pursues Its 
application to join the Euro- 
pean Union. Many Turkish 
Cypriots see no way out or the 
Impasse. As the stalemate 
drags cm, the old links with 
Greek Cypriots get weaker. 

"Of course our closest links 
are with Turkey,” said Yurda- 
kul Cafer. a student in Nicosia. 
“It Is the only country which 
recognises our right to exist.” 

The path towards a perma- 
nent division of the island is 
clear, and political flexibility 
is in short supply. 
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A water wheel which activates organ music Is one of Hite year’s experimental ideas 


Garden revolution 
has singing flowers 
and minefield lawns 


Paul Webster 
In Ctiaumont-sur-LoIre 


ML T THE entrance to the 
g\ annual garden festival 
under Chaumont's 
m \renaissance chateau, 
a flight of plastic armchairs 
hang a in the air beside an 
iron staircase that leads no- 
where. Nearby, vegetables 
grow in baskets swirling in a 
whirlpool while, behind 
bushes, an enlarged portrait 
of a naked woman’s body Is 
reflected In a triangular pooL 
Visitors to France’s most 
popular snmaier botanical 
display expecting a Gafiir ver- 
sion of the Chelsea flower 
show are likely to turn away 
in horror at the abstract land- 
scaping spread over more 
than 20 backyard-sized plots. 

Nevertheless, Chaumont’s 
21 st century vision is being 
imported to Britain: the Mil- 
lennium Dome and Doncas- 
ter’s Earth Centre have asked 
Cbaumont to shake up tradi- 
tional British ideas by over- 
seeing the creation of experi- 
mental gardens for the 
TniUpnnftmi celebrations, and 
the BBC has recently filmed 
Chaumont’s most eccentric 
ideas as an inspiration for 
garden makeovers in Its 
Homefront series. 

In previous festivals, the 
classic Rngiigh garden has 
had its place only when the 
sweet flowers also sing and 


talk. And the traditional 
close-cropped lawn has suf- 
fered many indignities, even 
once being reduced to a mine- 
field by toe regular explosion 
of smoke bombs. 

In the seven years since the 
festival started, international 
lanricmpgrc have put much 
invention intn tin* 120 tempo- 
rary plots, and the experi- 
ments being considered for 
Britain are likely to be even 
more fantastic. 

Jean-Paul Pigeat has been 
in charg e of Chaumonfs pub- 
licly fimded conservatory of 
parks and gardens since a 
Socialist government revived 
the art of landscaping, at a 
standstill to France since the 
budding of Versailles more 
than 300 years ago. Today, the 
institution overlooking a 
broad stretch of the Loire has 
500 students working with 
gardeners from Europe, Asia 
and the United States. 

"The gardens are rede- 
signed eveiy year as tempo- 
rary showpieces with a maxi- 
mum investment of 80,000 
francs [£8,000] each,’’ Mr 
Pigeat said. “Our experience 
has e a rn ed us rawign l tanrias 
all over the world.” 

Although crazy, small-scale 
architectural fanhwiiM domi- 
nate, the ideas are primarily 
horticultural, drawing 
heavily on British botanlfcal 
expertise, even though Brit- 
ish landscapers have been 
reluctant to submit plans. 


This year’s exhibition. Rico- 
chets, has water as one cif the 
main tTiamw Gardeners from 
France, Algeria, Japan. Can- 
ada, the US, Germany, Argen- 
tina and Italy have produced 
what can either be seen as hu- 
morous horticultural parables 
or serious att em pts to develop 

™*w gmw mg rnctiwta 

Past designs at Cbaumont 
have bom jut to practical use, 
such as a flowering wall that 
provides a noise barrier along 
motorways. Other ideas, such 
as the weeping African tree; 
the baobab, have proved so 
popular with the 150,000 
Hnrrnai visitors that they are 
on permanent display. . 

“We encourage people who 
have nothing to do with horti- 
culture, such as choreogra- 
phers, rnnatelaiw and artists," 1 
Mr Pigeat said. 

Nothing at Chaumoot win 
be copied at Greenwich or 
Doncaster, but there are many 
indications of style. This 
year's most bizarre creation is 
based on hundreds of blades of 
stone, swamped to mist The 
most potentially useful is a 
garden to which nets catch 
dew to water plants. 

Mr Pigeat says the chaltang a 
of the MSlenntom Dome is 
greater because the plots will 
be biggo 1 than at Chaumcsxt 

“We hope to attract young. 
British landscapers who fed 
snflbcated by the hierarchical 
system over there and who 
want to break stereotypes.'* 



The weeping Afrfam tree, the baobab, is so popular with visitors to France’s garden 
festival at Ghaumomt that it is kept on permanent display photographs BnjNocotnra 
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Mrs Le Pen to 
stand firm, but 
not at hustings 


Jon Honley bi Paris 


F OR the well-groomed 
wives of French 
National Front politi- 
cians, stepping Into their dis- 
graced husbands' shoes when 
the men are barred from hold- 
ing office is fast becoming a 
duty. But not for the wife of 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, who has 
tOld France's far-right leader 
that she is having none of it 
‘1 absolutely do not want to 
stand for election — I'm a 
housewife and not trained to 
politics,” Jany Le Pen said 
yesterday, quashing a sugges- 
tion from her husband that 
she stand in his place for nest 
Spring’s European elections. 

“He’s never talked to me 
about this idea and I only 
heard about it from the news- 
papers. This will no doubt be 
the subject of terrible discus- 
sions, but 1 can always say no 
to him — he isn't an ogre. 
And fortunately, I have all the 
time I need to convince him. " 

Mr Le Pen is appealing 
against an April court verdict 
that stripped him of his civil 


rights for two years for as- 
saulting a Socialist woman 
politician in a camp aign fra- 
cas last year. If be loses the 
appeal, he will not be eligible 
to stand in the election. 

On Monday he told a news- 
paper that he was considering 
following the lead set by two 
of his lieutenants. Bruno M6- 
gret and Jean-Marie Le Cbe- 
vaUler, both of wham put 
their wives op in their places 
when barred from standing to 
elections after being found 
guilty of campaign fln^P*** 
irregularities. 

Mr Le Pen is unlikely to 
push Mrs Le Pm too hard: his 
previous wife, Pierrette, was 
so outraged by bis chauvinist 
comments after their separa- 
tion that she took spe ct a c ular 
revenge by posing for Playboy. 

The current Mrs Le Pen is 
also determined. “He would 
be Car better off taking one of 
his daughters,” she said 
firmly. “They know an awful 
lot more about politics than I 
do. I’ve always made a point 
of never even discussing the 
subject with him when he 
comes home at night.” 


Clochemerle revisited 
in French village farce 


Jon Henley to Parts 


T HE sleepy medieval vil- 
lage of Saint-Bonnet-le- 
Ch&tean, population 
1,749, is awaiting the 
results of this weekend’s 
local council elections with 
more than usual interest 
They should be entertain- 
ing: so far, not a stogie vil- 
lager has put their name 
forward for the 19 vacant 
seats, and the reluctant 
contenders for mayor are 
the local priest, the 
butcher's granny, the post- 
man. and a retired school- 
mistress, aged 96. 

“It’s all a bit of a mess,” 
said Marie-George Bouhd, 
the council secretary. “The 
problem is no one wants to 
stand, and so . . . voters are 
free to name whoever they 
like on their ballot slips. 
It’s heaven for the practical 


jokers, and no one can do 
anything about it.” 

The Loire village’s prob- 
lems began to May when the 
then mayor resigned be- 
cause of disagreements with 
the village’s representative 
on the regional council. 

Two weeks Later, the en- 
tire village executive 
walked out in sympathy, 
leaving Saint-Bonnet-le- 
Chateau — home to two 
leading boulfi manufactur- 
ers — rudderless and forcing 
the regional prefect to an- 
nounce new elections. 

“It’s a classic small village 
situation,” said a spokes- 
man at the p r e f ec tur e in St- 
Etleame. Referring to the 
fimin™ French novel, he 
added: “I hesitate to use the 
word docfaemerle, but you 
can’t really avoid it There’s 
dearly some kind offend go- 
ing on, everyone’s digging in 
their heels.” 
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Life on 
a tpxic 
bomb 



I F IT were not for its 
three toxic waste dumps, 
Amur would be a . pleas- 
ant enough place ■ — a 
MQtop duster of pale 
stone houses like many old 
Arab towns on the West 
Bank. 

But the flunes from the 
nearby dumps make eyes and 
throats itch alter just a- few 
hours. For the 8,000 people 
who live here, they are poten- 
tially LethaL 

Dr Abdul-Rahmen Abu- 
Hanieh has tended to the 

health of the local people, for 
the past 11 years. During that 
time he has witnessed a ten- 
fold increase in the Incidence 
of cancer — mainly leukae- 
mia, prostate cancer and 
Hodgkin's disease. Hie has no 
doubt about the cause. . 

“It’s the dumps. The Israelis 
don't care what they unload 
there — all sorts of ch emicals . 
Who knows what. In all the 
other villages I go to fin to 
death certificates there are 

maybe one or two cases trf can- 
cer. Here there are 10 or ll 'a 
year," Dr Abu-Hanieh says. 

If he is right. Azzun’s dead 
are victims, of Its political 
geography. The town is only 
20 from the industrial 
conurbation of Tel Aviv, but 
since it lies in the occupied 
West Bank, under army juris- 
diction, Israeli waste-disposal 
laws are not fully enforced. So 
every few nights trucks apjxsir 


Chemical waste 
is being 
shifted to 
Arab areas. 

But Julian 
Borgerin 
Azzun says 
Israelis also risk 
poisoning 
themselves 


from the west mid empty their 
cargo on Azzun's doorstep. 

Local Palestinians dump 
their domestic rubbish there 
too, compounding the prob- 
lem. But Israeli and Palestin- 
ian environmental activists 
say almost all the toxic chemt 
cals dumped to Azzun can be 
traced back to Israeli indus- 
tries. “Our town has become a 
dustbin,” the . mayor, Khsan 
Abdul-LatiL complained. 

He brought the town out to 
protest at the dump-site yes- 
terday, but there is little more 
he can do. wia authority runs 
only as for as the municipal 
boundaries. The waste is 
dumped just beyond, iii areas 
still under Israeli role. 

It is a pattern repeated to 
the nearby Palestinian towns 
of Qalqilya and T ulkar m — 
forming a. triangle of ecologi- 
cal desolation. 

And the effects could re- 
bound on Israel itsdfr “€&3qi- 
lya and. Tulkarm are an top of 
the most important water aqui- 
fers. in the region^” said. Mo- 
hammed al-Hmaidi, director- 


general of the Palestinian 
En v ir onment Authority (PEA). 
*Tt supplies both Israelis ami 
the Palestinians, ff It Is pci- 
luted it will affect everyone.” 

At one of Azzun's dumps, 20 
yards from a gateway mark- 
ing the entrance to the town, 
the waste heap is a kaleido- 
scope of unnatural colours — 

like the burnt orange-black of 



Munzir Ayash outside the Gishuri Industries pesticide factory which pumps clouds of waste over T ulkar m’s Palestinians photograph: bwan Mcburney 


potassium iodide, set off 
against the blinding white of 
methylates and organo-phos- 
phorous crystals. An analysis 
by the PEA found more than 
20 toxic compounds at the 
site. 

. Mohammed Abn-Hanieh. a 
local farmer and a distant rel- 
ative of the doctor, recited a 

long list of relatives who bad 

died of cancer to recent years. 
Including his wife, brother 
and cousin. “It is a crime,” be 
said, casting his eyes down to 
the strangely-hued dust be- 
neath him. 

Israel’s environment minis- 
try rejects suggestions that 
waste-dumping is tolerated in 
Palestinian areas. “From 
time to time we discover that 
some companies do it and we 
folly co-operate with the Pal- 
estinian authorities to take 
those responsible to court,” 
Shmuel Br enner , a senior 
wTnla tpg nffi/viflT ofliri- 

There have been a handf ul 


of arrests recently, but the 
dumping continues, driven by 
hard economics. According to 
Mr Hmaidi of the PEA, it 
costs about £40 to hire a 
driver (usually a Palestinian) 
to dump a five-ton truck of 

waste chemicals in the West 
Bank. To dispose of the same 
volume at Bamai Hovav to 


group, Ecopeace. Environ- 
mentalists say the West Bank 
Is suffering the overspill ef- 
fects of a profound Israeli eco- 
logical crisis. 

The seriousness of the situ- 
ation was brought home last 
July, when a bridge over the 
polluted Yarfcon river col- 
lapsed during an interna- 


‘In the other villages \ go to fill in death 
certificates there are maybe one or two 
cancer cases. Here it is 10 or 11 a year 5 


the Negev desert (Israel's 
only approved dump site for 
toxic chemicals) casts more 
than £7,000. 

“Dumps are being closed in 
Israel, Inc r easing the incen- 
tive to go and dump on the 
West Bank," said Gidon 
Bromberg, the Israeli director 
of the environmental action 


tional sports event. Four Aus- 
tralian athletes died, two of 
them from simply swallowing 
the toxic water. Another lS- 
year-old victim is still in 

hospital 

It is not just waste which is 
flowing across the paradoxi- 
cally named “Green line" be- 
tween Israel and the Palestin- 


ian territories. As Israel tries 
to curb pollution, whole fac- 
tories are on the move to 
cheaper, under-policed sites. 

Mr Hmaidi said; “There is 
an ongoing process of trans- 
ferring dirty industries, like 

aluminium, asbestos, palllt- 

maktog and pesticides, from 
Israel, where there is public 
resistance to them, to the 
West Bank." 

The Gishuri Industries pes- 
ticide factory is a vivid exam- 
ple. After Israeli environmen- 
tal protests, it moved about 10 
years ago from Tel Aviv to 
Tulkarm, where it now pumps 
a daily cloud of waste prod- 
ucts over the Palestinian 
neighbourhood 50 yards away. 
A few hundred yards down 

the road, an Israeli-run glass- 

fibre factory is also belching 
thick smoke. Local appeals to 
the firms to get filters or high 
chimneys have been ignored. 

Munzir Ayash. who owns a 
car-parts shop across the road 


from the pesticide factory, is 

patrifiiTly thin and suffers 
from frequent boots of dizzi- 
ness and nausea, despite a 
wide range °f pills prescribed 
by his baffled doctor. 

“When the factory Is oper- 
ating, you cant smile, or 
laugh or open your mouth at 
alL All the local people have 
asked Gishuri to get a filter or 
higher chimneys, but they al- ' 
ways refbse. They treat us 

lflm animals. " Mr A yash mid. 

Employees at Gishuri In- 
dustries refused to talk. At 
the ministry, Mr Brenner 
said he had heard there were 
environmental problems con- 
cerning the factory and 
others around Tulkarm, and 
that a programme of action 
would soon be launched. 

The PEA’s Mr Hmaidi will 
believe it when he sees it He 
views the ministry as well- 
meaning but relatively pow- 
erless on the lawless roads of 
the territories. 


Scientist 
moves 
‘Mt Sinai 5 
to Israel 

JuOan Borgar 


T HB 1,800 year-old de- 
bate over the true loca- 
tion of the biblical 
Mount Sinai relgnltefl yes- 
terday after a celebrated 
Italian archaeologist 
claimed to have discovered 
persuasive evidence that 
the mountain peak where 
Moses received the Ten 
Commandments lies la Is- 
rael’s Negev desert. 

Christian tradition, 
the 4th century AD, has 
placed Mount Sinai at Jebel 
Musa In Egypt’s Sinai de- 
sert. There are more than 20 
other candidat e mountains, 
hills and piles of rock. 

But Emmanuel Anati, the 
director of Italy’s Camuno 
Centre of Prehistoric Stud- 
ies. declared yesterday that 
his team’s recent discovery 
of a bronze-age altar has 
convinced him that Mount 
Karfcom, in the Negev, is 
the true Mount Sinai. 

“A few months ago we 
found a stone tumulus [ri- 
tual pile). When we exca- 
vated down to the bedrock, 
we found a large rectangu- 
lar black stone- On top was 
a hand-carved white stone 
in the shape of a half 
moon,” Professor Anati 
said. 

He believes the half-moon 
is a symbol of the ancient 
Mesopotamian Moon god. 
Sin, after which he thiniwt 
Mount Sinai was named. 

In earlier excavations. 

Prof Anati ’ b team found a 

stone tablet, carved in the 

third mtilwiwinin BC, and 
divided into 10 partitions. 

He also points to the 
remains of a 12-pillar ed 
temple at Manat Karkom'e 
foot and a cave at the sum- 
mit, both mentioned in bibli- 
cal accounts of Mount Sinai. 

Israeli archaeologists are 
very scepticaL Professor Mo- 
she Eochavi from Tel Aviv 
University told an Israeli 
newspaper: “ifs true that 
Anati found a holy mountain 
to the Negev, but the age erf 
this site Is too early.” 

Ami Mazar, from Jerusa- 
lem’s Hebrew University, 
said yesterday: “There are 
25 places where Mount Si- 
nai is supposed to have 
been. Now we have 26. It’s 
not archaeology. It's para- 
archaeology.” 
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A lthough Jack 

Straw’s general satis- 
faction rating soars, 
in one quarter of Lon don his 
name is mud. On Monday 
night, Pimlico school 
parents passed a vote of no 
confidence in Jack (their 
chair of governors) by 73 to 

five after he defied their 
wishes by backing a council 
plan -—to demolish the 
school building, sell a quar- 
ter of the site to a property 
developer, and rebuild it 
within four years. Parents 
are also angry at Jack's 
attendance record. He has 
popped in once in 18 
months, and then only for 
his re-election meeting, at 
which he assured them: 

“We will not sign up to 
plans unless we are con- 
vinced that they will carry 
the support of parents.” 

With this plan, the parents , 
voted 155-6 against. Al- 
though Jack boldly refuses 

to resign, it seems his nerve 
may be going. When Tony 
Benn turned up on Monday 
for a word with him after 
the meeting. Jack slipped 
away through the service 
entrance and vanished. 


^MANS of etiquette 
!■ rejoice to learn that 

■ Harriet Harman’s 
grasp of manners Is improv- 
ing. On yesterday’s 
Women’s Hour, when Jenni 
Murray speculated that she 
might get sacked in the 
reshuffle. Harriet stuck it 
out gamely. Last time she 
went on the show, she 
walked out when *hi« ques- 
tion was raised (she 
claimed to be late for a Cabi- 
net meeting). This is real 
progress. Well done, Hattie! 


I AM strangely tempted 
by an offer in file Ex- 
press. “Holiday Inn 
break from only £15,” 
reveals the headline. “If 
you simply want to get away 
from it all, and relax and 
unwind in warm and 
friendly surroundings, one 
of the many Holiday Inn 
hotels throughout the UK 
would be the perfect 
choice.” How true. The one 
difficulty is choosing be- 
tween all those “specially 
selected for short breaks 
away”. Leeds City Centre 

looks good bntno.no, 

when it comes to relaxing 
and unwinding, you can’t 
heat London Heathrow. 


T HE search for July’s 
PC Brains moves to 
West Yorkshire, 
where traffic cop Paul 
Feather has shown initia- 
tive. While chauffeuring a 
senior officer who was giv- 
ing a TV interview about 
“high occupancy” lanes 
(the ones reserved for cars 
with passengers) the PC 
heard an alarm from a 
nearby factory. He diverted 
the car at once, and when, 
on arrival, he saw smoke 
seeping under the door, he 
rang the fire brigade, broke 
down the door and doused 
the flames. Only then, as 
the smoke cleared, did PC 
Feather realise that he was 
In the area set aside by a 
meat company for the 
smoking of Its bacon. Hel- 
mets off, PC Brains! 


R OBERT White sends a 
fax wondering “if yon 
caught the gruesome 
visage of David Mellor in 
BBC2's The Midnight Horn- 
last night?” No, Robert, I 
did not. Life Is quite painful 
enough. Robert seems to 
feel that Mellor’ s opening 
Line — “John Prescott — 
does he matter?” — is a 
strong case ofkltcben uten- 
sils lacking self-awareness 
about their own pigmenta- 
tion. and he may have a 
point The good news, for 
those who agree, is that 
Melior’s tenure on the Mid- 
night Hour and his Radio 5 
football show are coming to 
an end. After Melvyn Bragg 
was fired from Start the 
Week because of bis enno- 
blement by New Labour. It’s 
inconceivable that Mellor— 
with his much closer links to 
the government— will be 
allowed to go on presenting 
topical Prog ramme, 


I N Milan, professional 
stripper Roberto Pamplo- 
na is recovering after 
sustaining injuries during 

his act He had been booked 

to perform ata ben night, 
rHM reports, but mistak- 
enly went through the adja- 
cent door and disrobed in- 
stead for the annual meeting 
ofttM pressure group Catho- 
lic Mothers Against Pornog- 
raphy. The Mothers 
watched for a while in 
stunned silence, before vio- 
lence erupted that left Si- 
B°° r Pamplona ih hospital 

with a broken nose and what 

“•^perhaps tactfully, de- 
sciibed as “multiple inju- 




Just an old green coat and the red 
flame of socialism. It’s history 



M ichael foot is 

about to have the last 
laugh. Tomorrow he 
will celebrate his 85th birth- 
day, looking forward to what 
might be a final act of defi- 
ance — a marvellous little 
joke at the expense of his 
critics. 

Next Wednesday, at the 
Speaker’s House, assorted 
grandees of British politics 
wQl gather for the unveiling 
of a new portrait of Foot, the 
man who led the Labour 
Party when, as Tony Blair 
says, it was incapable of being 
led. As the curtain draws 
back, there should be a sud- 
den gasp of recognition, then 
a snigger — followed, I hope, 
by a warm round of applause. 
For Foot is shown standing 
on one of the grand mountain 
tops of Tredegar, surveying 
the Welsh constituency he in- 
herited from Aneurin Be van, 
wearing a green overcoat 
And not just any coat — but 
That Coat the one derided as 
a "donkey Jacket” when 
Michael Foot wore it at the 
Cenotaph on Remembrance 
Sunday, 1981. 

His enemies said it was a 
disgrace, the leader of the 
Opposition looking like an 
“out-of-work navvy” on such 
a solemn occasion. Pictures of 
the white-haired, grand old 
man of British socialism lay- 
ing a wreath in that coat 
would be shown again and 
again, resurfacing as one of 
the defining images of Foot’s 
ill-fbted stewardship or the 
Labour Party. 

Most politicians would 
have incinerated the garment 
years ago. hoping to rid them- 
selves of its associations. But 
here’s Foot, journalist, 
scholar and lifelong radical, a 
man whose life and career 
has spanned the key events of 


the 20th century, standing In 
his Hampstead garden on a 
fine summer’s evening — 
bowing to the combined pres- 
sure of bis wife and a visiting 
reporter and agreeing to put 
it on once more. 

It’s hard to imagine a less 
pompous, less vain, more mod- 
est man. Even now, aged 85, 
his humour is impish and self- 
deprecating. He explains that 
he has a soft spot for Tony 
Blair, a man whose talent he 
spotted back in 1982 “My view 
is that anybody who joined the 
Labour Party at the time I was 
leader can’t be accused of 
being an opportunist,” he 
says, a smile in his voice. 

The cadences are still the 
same, the sharp breaths be- 
tween clauses, the sudden up- 
ward soaring of the sentence, 
ensuring the last word ends 
on a high note. He still travels 
by bus. still follows the news, 
still reads and writes — in 
longhand. His left eye is all 
but ravaged now, the veins on 
his head purple and visible, 
and when he inscribes a book 
he holds the page dose to his 
face. But bis wit is as sharp as 
ever and his spirit stfll fired 
with optimism. His latest pro- 
ject is a book on the cause he 
has championed his entire 
life: file Bomb. Rather bril- 
liantly, it’s called Dr Strange- 
love. I Presume. 

ft’s good that he is to be 
recognised with a Commons 
rm veiling. There had been 
talk that the Government was 
keeping Its distance from the 
man who put the old into Old 
Labour. In feet. Foot has been 
treated graciously. He was in- 
vited to lunch at Chequers 
just last weekend: he couldn't 
make it because he and JH1 
Cralgie, bis wife of nearly 50 
years, were celebrating his 
birthday with a trip to Paris. 


[ They have been to Number 10 
I once since file election, for a 
party — on the night of the 
, lone parents’ revolt 

He says he would have 
voted with the rebels on that 
“A dreadful business.” But he 
advises the Government not to 
fear such dissent, whether it 
comes from the backbenches, 
the Guardian or the Observer. 
Constructive criticism can 
“ very often rescue them from 
I their mistakes”. 

Far bis own part, though. 
Foot is a loyalist. “I don’t 
think past Labour leaders 
should use their influence to 
injure the prospect of the pres- 
ent ones.” He wants so badly 
for this Government to do 
well, applauding last week’s 
payout for the NHS — whose 
50th anniversary he’s been 
marking with speeches across 
the country. 


H E has some misgivings, 
of course. JUl believes 
Tony Blair worked 
“magic” in Northern Ireland 
where he showed “an iron 
will". Michael agrees, but 
whispers that be voted for 
John Prescott In the 1991 lead- 
ership contest (“I think he’s a 
fine chap.”) 

He’s troubled by rumours 
that the Cabinet convenes for 
the most cursory meetings, 
with little or no discussion. 
"If they're not having proper 
arguments in the Cabinet, 
that’s a big mistake.” As be- 
fits a scholar erf Hazlitt, Paine 
and Byron, his abiding con- 
cern is the free airing of ideas 
— and a good row. 

Above all, Mlcbael Foot 
worries that today's Labour 
leadership is becoming a 
stranger to its past. “The 
greatest deficiencies arise 
from their failure to under- 
stand or appreciate the his- 


tory of the party. The history 
of the party is very great, you 
see. At fiue most critical mo- 
ments in the century, the 
Labour Party saved the 
-country.” 

And he should know. Foot 
was active in politics when 
the issue of the day was ap- 
peasement. He was a leader 
writer on Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Evening Standard, dined 
round the magnate’s table 
with Winston Churchill, An- 
eurin Bevan and HG Wells. 
He was elected in 1945, in the 
Cabinet under Wilson and 
Callaghan. He has been both a 
player and an observer of the 
entire century. 

Today's Labour Party can 
learn Bran all that They can 
admire the Integrity which 
has led Foot, uniquely among 
Labour politicians of his gen- 
eration, to stay out of the 
unelected House of Lords. 
They can respect the candour 
with which be admits he 
wasn’t “much good” as 
Labour leader and that he 
“wrecked the lives” of the 
MPs who lost their 6eats. 
They can learn from the hu- 
manity that makes bim say 
his greatest regret of the 1983 
defeat was not his own public 
humiliation but the sight of 
trusted old friends and col- 
leagues left “down and out . . . 
and broke”. And they can also 
recall that, long before New 
Labour, it was Foot who first 
brought order to the party — 
launching t he war against 
Militant. 

It is a grand life, powered 
by what Foot once called “the 
red flame of socialist cour- 
age”. Labour should show 
some of that now, loudly de- 
daring that it is proud of 
Michael Foot and its own his- 
tory. That would be a fitting 
way to say happy birthday. 


The Lord Chancellor is putting conventional commercial lawyers in the Lords. They will form our only Supreme 
Court under the new human rights act. We publish below his earlier views, before he changed his mind 


That was then 


Lord Irvine 
of Lairg, QC 


T HE Human Rights Act 
Twill] not be designed 
to alter exlstini> 


■ to alter existing legal 
relations between Individ- 
uals, but to protect individ- 
nals from state power. 

So the bodies that would 
be subject to the Human 
Bights Act would be state 
and state-related ones: 
national and local govern- 
ment, the police and any 
organisation that exercises 
State power. 

Subject to this, all gov- 
ernmental activity, and all 
existing and future law, 
would be subject to the 
human rights legislation. 

The rights that the legis- 
lation confers would be as- 
serted in the first instance 
through the ordinary 
courts: either by applica- 
tions for judicial review, to 
assert or confirm the exis- 
tence and operation of a 


right in a particular case, 
or by way of defence in an 
ordinary action, should a 
state body try to use 
against a citizen a law that 
is inconsistent with the 
human rights rules. 

This use of the ordinary 
courts is important In two 
ways. First, a specialist 
human rights tribunal, 
winch dealt simply with 
human rights issues, would 
be vulnerable to Incessant 
disputes between it and the 
ordinary courts. 

Second, and even more 
important, it is essential 
that regard for human 
rights pervades the work of 
all courts, and is recog- 
nised as an integral part of 
their work, for which 
courts bear direct responsi- 
bility, whether they are, for 
instance, criminal courts 
dealing with claims of 
wrongful conviction or 
dtvll courts looking at gov- 
ernment bans on free 
speech. 

That responsibility must 


be put on the regular 
courts: and the judges of 
those courts must be 
trained and be ready to res- 
pond to the challenge. 
There should, however, be 
two farther safeguards. 
First, at the final appellate 


that principles are not laid 
down from any narrowly 
legal perspective. 

The non-lawyer members 
would be fall members of 
the court, whose vote 
would rank equally with 
that of the jndges. They 


‘Non-lawyers, with knowledge of society 
and human rights, should be added to 
the Law Lords by an independent 
Judicial Appointments Commission’ 


level, where points of fun- 
damental or wide-ranging 
importance about human 
rights may have to be de- 
cided, there is a strong case 
for adding to the jndges of 
the final court three non- 
lawyer members, drawn 
from a panel of persons 
with knowledge and under- 
standing of society and of 
human rights in the broad 
sense- That would ensure 


would best be appointed 
from a list to be drawn up, 
after wide consultation, by 
an independent Judicial 
Appointments Commission. 

Second, to assist the 
courts, and also to assist 
individuals In asserting 
their rights, there could be 
established an independent 
Human Rights Commis- 
sion, along the lines of the 
very successful Equal 


Opportunities Commission 
and Commission for Racial 
Equality that were insti- 
tuted by Labour govern- 
ments. The Commission 
would monitor the opera- 
tion of the Human Rights 
Act; provide advice and 
support for those who wish 
to assert their rights; and, 
where necessary, itself in- 
stitute cases to confirm or 
clarify particularly impor- 
tant issues. 

The Commission would 
thus act as a focus for 
human rights activities and 
ensure that the protection 
of the public was not left to 
the accident of individual 
enthusiasm or willingness 
to pursue cases. 


This is an extract from "The 
Legal System and Law Reform 
Under Labour" by Lord Irvine, 
published in “Law Reform for 
All” by the Society of Labour 
Lawyers (Blackstone 1998). He 
was then Shadow Lord 
Chancellor. He is now the Lord 
Chancellor. 



Mind the 
children 


i il ; 


Poly 

Toynbee 


■■■HERE’S a sniff of dan- 

I gerous dogs in the air.lt 

■ goes like this: a nasty 
case hits the front page, the 
papers seize the issue In their 
rabid jaws and shake It 
fiercely until some wretched 
politician Is sent out thereto 
promise "Something must be 
done!’’ Thus a bad law is 
rushed through and dogs of 
dubious pedigree are expen- 
sively kennelled at Her Majes- 
ty's pleasure for years, while 
the courts argue over their 
lineage. Or the stalking laws 
are rushed through in a single 
day, but due to their bad draft- 
ing, they are used almost ex- 
clusively against animal 
rights protesters Instead of 
spurned lovers. 

Now there’s a danger that 
panic over killer child-mind- 
ers may provoke more point- 
less legislation and expensive 
bureacracy , to very little 
avafl. Louise Woodward, kill- 
er nanny, first sparked calls 
for new laws. This week the 
cry has gone up again over 
Helen Stacey, who murdered a 
fivg-month-old baby and hid 
the truth of her past. 

The story played big every- 
where, with acres of space in 
some tabloids. Eighty chil- 
dren are murdered every 
year, so why did this story 
strike such a chord? Because 
it is designed to terrify every 
working mother, that visceral 
gut- wrench that makes 
parents want to run home 
right now, or swear they'll get 
aCCTV fitted inside the teddy 
bear tomorrow. 

Helen Stacey was a regis- 
tered child-minder, but she 
managed to hide her first mar- 
ried name, under which she 
had three children taken into 
care and many convictions for 
prostitution. Oddly enough, it 
was the prostitution bit that 
seemed to shock reporters 
most (Whatever happened to 
the hooker with the heart of 
gold? Why should a long- 
retired prostitute necessarily 
be a bad child-minder?) 


S O NOW more and 

tougher regulation and 
registration is being 
called for on all sides. It’s 
Something Must Be Done 
time and Har ris Harman has 
been pushed out there to 
promise it 

As it happens, child-mind- 
ers are one of the most regu- 
lated sectors of child care. 
There are 98,000, and all are 
registered with their local au- 
thorities, with an annual 
home visit and at least some 
training. All undergo police 
checks for criminal records, 
including every adult in their 
household. 

Parents, of course, are not 
checked or regulated at the 
birth of their chfiri Perhaps 
they should be. In recent fig- 
ures , of the 80 or so murdered 
children in 1996, 60 were killed 
by parents, and only 10 by 
someone else “known to the 
child'', very rarely — if ever 
— a carer. A child is more 

likely to be struck by light- 
ning than die at the murder- 
ous hands of a registered 
minder. No matter, Some- 
thing Must Be Done. 

The 100,000 nannies looking 
after child ren axe not regu- 
lated at all, because (until 
Louise Woodward) the very 
word seemed to guarantee a 
Mary Poppins employed by 
the middle classes — no need 
for regulation there. The word 
child-minder, on the other 
hand, i m pli e s lower «!««« rif- 
raff in a louse-infested high 
rise, a chain-smoking mother 
of 10 who would tie toddlers to 
the furniture if inspectors 
didn’t come round. 

As it happens, nanny 
Louise Woodward, on her gap 
year before university, and 
child- minder Helen Stacey, 
fallen woman, are both pre- 
cise stereotypes of the popular 
image ofthe two classes of 
child carer. But that’s just a 
coincidence. These days the 
middle classes use child- 
minders, and Mnniwi aren't 
what they were. Many people 
employ live-in nannies with 
no experience because they’re 
cheaper, while child-minders 
are often for more 
professional. 


I shudder when 1 think of 
some "nannies” I have left my 
children with. One hit my son 
so hard she left her hand print 

on his backside fora week. 
Another, unbeknownst, took 
my daughter in her buggy 
into a dark nnd seedy pun ail 
day every day. where her boy- 
friend worked behind the bar. 

After all. how arc you to 

know what nannies and mind- 
ers are like on the basis of an 

interview and a reference that 
means nothing? No doubt 
Louise Woodward said: ”Oh 
yes, 1 lave children!” No 
police check or register would 
have saved the baby in her 
care, nor would it make any 
bad and unkind nannies I 

i have known one jot better. 

For all the fear, children are 
not being serially murdered 
and battered by their minders 
(though the) 1 are by their 
parents). If child death Is the 
real concern, look to the roads 
where hundreds are killed or 
crippled. How can you predict 
who will shake a baby to 
death In a moment of utter 
frustration? Will every Satur- 
day night baby-sitter have to 
be police-checked? Cunning 
people will always evade 
checks and forge references, 
so registration may be a false 
reassurance to parents’ eter- 
nal vigilance. 


B UT THERE are things a 
government can do to 
reduce the risk to chil- 
dren. whoever is looking after 
them. Children ore in danger 
wherever parents, minders or 
nannies are lonely, depressed, 
i under stress and isolated. 
Looking after young children 
all day alone can be an awful 
job— and one reason parents 
choose to go out to work. 

The National Child-mind- 
ing Association is pushing for 
networks of drop-in centres, 
play groups, and frunlly cen- 
tres with toy libraries, child 
care training and early excel- 
lence centres. Bringing 
together lonely mothers. 






mm 


Will every Saturday 
night baby-sitter 
have to be 
police-checked? 


m i n ders a n d nan n ies Is the 
I best guarantee of safety for 
children, where other eyes 
watch what care they get. and 
I friends offer help when tem- 
pers fray. The new Sure Start 
programme In deprived areas 
is the first step. 

When the DFEE consulta- 
tion period on regulation of 
day care concludes this 
month, no doubt we shall end 
up registering every kind of 
nanny and baby-sitter. It 
won’t do much harm, even if it 
doesn’t do much good. Now 
that we have a government 
that is going to provide or fond 
child care for the first time, 
they will need to be seen to be 
ensuring child safety. 

Butwhat matters much 
more is genuine quality In 
child care — and the new child 
care tax credits will help 
hugely. Until now It’s been of- 
ficially regarded as something 

women do by instinct. And the 

stupider, less educated or 
trained the woman, the more 
“maternal”. It’s disgracefully 
badly paid, and the lowest 
status work there is. There 
will need to be a new profes- 
sionallsation but registra- 
tion and police checks on 
their own won’t achieve that 

Meanwhile, I suspect ail 
this fanning of mothers’ fears 
is an unconscious conspiracy 
to frighten them back to the 
bearth where they belong — 
and where. Incidentally they 
are rather more likely to kill 
their children than the mind- 
ers who care for them now. 
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Crime need 

not pay 

Whitehall has woken up 

SUNSHINE finally broke through the dark 
scowling clouds of rhetoric that have 
blocked an in telli g e nt debate about crime. 
Belatedly, Labour honoured the second half 
of its famous law and order promise yester- 
day: “tough on the causes of crime”. In a 
bold move, it published a research report 
which demolished the most common myths 
about crime control- The stmpiigHe solu- 
tions propagated by the Howard school of 
populist policies — more prison, longer 
sentences, more bobbies on the beat — do 
not work. Crime reduction needs a far more 
focused approach. It is not just the Conser- 
vatives who should be cringing from the 
blunt facts — drawn from national and 
international. studies over the last 40 years 
— but Labour, too. They were equally guilty 
of distorting the debate by ducking crime’s 
complex causes in their search for simplis- 
tic solutions and votes. Remember Jack 
Straw's “zero tolerance”, even with squee- 
gee merchants, winos and beggars? Forget 
it, if you mean “tough policing”. All that 
will achieve is an alienated community, 
which will reduce the effectiveness of the 
police. 

Yesterday the Home Secretary repented. 
Just as the health service needed to aspire 
to evidence-based medicine, so the Home 
Office should pursue evidence-based polic- 
ing. The age of rationalism approaches. 
John Stuart Mill should be alive and watch- 
ing. His heart would have melted at the 
press briefing by Chris Nuttall, head of 


Home Office research, who was still 
“stunned” after so many years of his team's 
work being ignored, by the ministerial en- 
dorsement of an evidence-based crime 
reduction programme, ft is time for opti- 
mists, not pessimists. 

We are now entering our third and most 
promising phase of modem crime control. 
First came .the negative 'toothing works”, a 
demoralising and fatalistic era which lasted 
for over two decades. Then came “prison 
works”, Michael Howard's simple-minded, 
one-club approach to pdficy^naKtog, which 
both major parties embraced despite the 
huge cost implications: every one per cent 
fall in crime needed a 25 per cent increase in 
the prison population. EboaDy we’ve arrived 
at a crime reduction strategy, which incor- 
porates a succession of successful sHie-meg, 
ranging from early year intervention to 
literacy programmes for old lags. It is not a 
soft liberal cop-out: It includes targeting 
high profile repeat defenders and “hot spot” 
criminal areas, and special support for 
victims. But it also involves long-term 
schemes, such as the High/ Scope Perry pre- 
school progr amme in which both childr en 
and parents are given more support Ameri- 
can research suggests for every $1 invested 
some $7 is saved in ftrture c riminal costs. 
Prevent a child from dropping out of school 
through early pre pa ration and not only will 
there be huge benefits to the child but to 
society as welL 

The researchers are frank. Some findings 
are firmer than others. American -srhpmeg 
may not be as effec ti ve here as over there. 
But the report is packed with sufficient 
successful British schemes to give even the 
most pessimistic sceptic some grounds for 
optimism. British Safer City anti-burglary 
drives have achieved up to a 30 per cent 
reduction in levels of crime at a fraction of 
the cost of prison. Ensuring all police forces 


‘The Thatcher memoirs 
are not an accurate 
account of my sacking 1 

Lord Gilmour, Letters 


pursue such policies will require both stick 
and carrot But at least ministers were 
unambiguous in their mpsaggp - the police 
must become more effective. They will * 1 
need the support of other services like i 
! schools, housing and social services. That ! 
wfH need careful co-ordination. But best of i 
| all — why . can’t we have a bipartisan 
j approach? Here is a hard-nosed, cost- 
I effective package which high Tories, if 
they're sensible, will endorse. 

Lockerbie law 

ft's time to take the neutral option 

THE BREAKTHROUGH which seeing to be 
approaching in the case of the Lockerbie 
disaster, as reported by The Guardian yes- 
terday, comes nearly 10 years after the 
crash of Pan Am flight 103. It could, and 
should, have come long before. It means 
that Britain and the US will finally agree to 
accept a trial of the two Libyan suspects 
neither in Scotland nor in the US but on 
neutral territory — although stfll under 
Scottish law. Libya already seems to have 
agreed to this plan. Yesterday the Govern- 
ment sounded for more flexible than before 
in saying it was exploring various options. 
Bri tain naturally wishes to defend the integ- 
rity of Scottish justice, but this is the only 
option which can move matters forward. 

The objective all along should have been 
— to quote the words used yesterday by the 
Prime Minister's spokesman — to find a 
solution which “will bring justice to the 
families” of the 270 victims of the crash. The 
tragedy has been compounded because this 
objective became subordinate to a broader 
one of isolating Libya. There was never the 
slightest prospect that the Gadafy regime 
would surrender the two suspects to a 


British or US court A Security Council 
resolution ordering it to do so, passed a year 
after the victory in the Gulf war, 

could too easily be presented as Western 
arm-twisting. Most of the families have long 
made their priorities dear: it is to see the 
evidence against the two Libyans tested in a 
court of law. Offering a trial in a neutral 
country wfD achieve this aim — or test 
Colonel Gadafy’s credibility by taking him 
at his word. “If they don’t want it,” he said 
last year, “they [the US and Britain] will be 
the losers.” A refusal now would place 
Gadafy in the same situation — and allow 
others to draw their own conclusions. 

As so often happens with unsolved catas- 
trophes, the Lockerbie case has spawned a 
number of rival theories as* to who was 
really responsible. Some of these are far- 
fetched, others raise real and worrying 
questions. An early official view with some , 
plausibility linked Syria rather than Libya 
to the terrorist bomb. There is a compli- 1 
cated sub-plot involving the CIA and drugs 
deals. There are allegations that warnings 
were ignored: there are doubts about some 
of the scientific evidence amassed against 
the two Libyans. Only one thing is certain 
— not all these theories can be correct But 
the best chance of reaching the truth, and of 
«ggii»g in g some of the grief is to take the 
next step — if Washington and London can 
grit their teeth and pursue the neutral road. 


Free houses 

End the farce of last orders 

THERE’S a lot of talk about this Govern- 
ment being Cromwellian and nannyish 
which sits oddly with its hedonistic, “Cool 
Britannia" line. Chistopher H askins ' report 
on pub licensing gives New Labour a grand 


chance to show its true — liberalising? — 
colours. Tony Blair is said to want his place 
in history. It’s easily done: let him be the 
man who does away with Lloyd George's 
first world war legacy by abandoning Brit- 
ain’s restrictive and complicated alcohol 
laws. There are no longer munitions work- 
ers to worry about In 24-hour 2lst century 
cities, “last orders” are a hopeless anachro- 
nism. Licensing laws have, if s true, already 
been half-demolished by dub culture — and 
the male mystery of what goes on Inside 
pubs lias been dispersed by the installation 
of dear glass windows. The Government 
should find the legislative time to finish the 
job. rationalise the law and liberate the 
consumption of d rink, if wine bars or the 
George (or the Rat and Ferret as it’s increas- 
ingly likely to be called) want to stay open 
all hours, let them. The rules on noise and 
nuisance won’t stop applying; because the 
big brewers have a reputation to keep up 
they will be careful to avoid giving neigh- 
bours offence. Local authorities have a 
drawerful of controls on health, safety and 
change of use and could absorb the anti- 
quated work of licensing magistrates. 

The only reason the Government should 
hesitate is fear that liberal opening hours 
will lead to abuse. But evidence from abroad 
does not support the contention. What it 
does show is that drinking styles and atti- 
tudes matter more than bar hours, a point 
well made yesterday by the Methodists. 
What causes crime and nuisance is binge 
drinking or drinking with intent to commit 
mayhem. Should confusing prohibitions on 
under-l8s remain in place? As it stands the 
law allows children aged 14 to drink alcohol 
bought by parents yet says a 17-year-old 
(who the Government would allow to have 
sex, hetero and homo) cannot buy a beer. A 
case surely for more good work by Mr 
Haskins “better regulation" team. 
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Bell, Ford and 
attractive men 

WOU have misled yourread- 
I ers in claiming (Lady in 
cream chimes with BeD, July 
21) that Martin Ben MP “had 
misquoted Kipling all through 
the general election”. My 
father's consistent and egre- 
gious misquotation was actu- 
aUyfrom G K Chesterton’s The 
Secret People — apointthatl . 
had genuinely thought defini- 
tively established by Professor 
Anthony King in his study 
Why Labour Won — At Last (in 
New Labour Triumphs: Brit- 
ain at the Polls, ed. King. 1998). 
Melissa BelL 
Handfbrth, Cheshire. 


Wide of the wicket 


I story about older Tory 
party members being sacked 
(Tories purge staff over SO, 
July 20). How about showing 
the same concern about 
Labour ministers authorising 
the sacking of their lower paid 
civil servants at 60? This takes 
effect from the end of the 
month. At 50, you have a sport- 
ing chance, albeit minimal, of 
getting another job but at 60, 
the chances must be nfl. 
Arthur Jacob. 

St Austell. Cornwall 

I AM most encouraged that 
I Aima Ford thinks that over- 
weight, balding men of five 
feet nine inches can be sexy 

(Anna Ford breaks the bad 

news, July 21). As an over- 
weight five feet eight and a 
half . can I trade a fun head of 
hair and a sense of humour far 
the missing half inch? 

Peter NicUln. 

Newcastle Upon Tyne. 

A MI alone in landing your 
/^constant use of the “F* 
word of late annoying? Bel 
Littlejohn (July 17) is an exam- 
ple. It is reducing the swear 
value erf the word. Quite soon 
everyone will he at it and it 
win not be worth h 11111 using. 
Roy Merrett. 

BristoL 


M atthew Engel’s 

sour attack on the 
state of English 
cricket (This is the summer of 
our discontent, July 15) can- 
not go unchallenged. 

t?1k description of the South 
African side as “unebaris- 
maticand dreary” is astonish- 
ing as the team includes argil- , 
ably the fastest bowler In the 
world, Allan Donald, and , in 
Jonty Rhodes, one of the moat 
spectacular Beiders. 

He claims that England’s 
draw with South Africa at Old 
Trafford “evokes derision 
rather than enthusiasm”, but 
most other newspapers were 
rich with praise: “England 
show steel to keep series alive 
and kicking,’’ said the Dally 
Telegraph; “The magnitude of 
England’s effort cannot be 
overstated," said The Son. 
Even The Guardian described 
it as “The.Great Escape IT. 

Cricket is not “in danger of 
starving to death”: more 
money has been invested in 
cricket from lottery funding 
than any other sport bar ones 
the Cricket Foundation, has in- 
jected more than £10 million 

into the game in the pastfour 
years; there are development 
officers operating in every 
County and. although the Test 


team’s performance has been 

inramgifi tmt, ’Rn gtanri are the 
World Cup tedders at under-19 
level and the “A” team 
recently completed a success- 
ful tour of Sri Lanka. 

Regarding reform of the 
County Cricket Champion- 
ship, Engel asserts that the 

Chairman nf thp Kn^an d qnri 
Wales Cricket Board (BCB), - 
Lord MacLaurin, appears to 
have settled on two divisions. 

Thp phalrman hag mwte plwir 

that he has an open mind on 
any changes and has called for 
a debate and far ideas from 
interested parties which will 
be discussed by the First Class 
rn imtiw in w ntumn 

The ECB does not have an 
“army of employees”. Its staff 
costs, as a proportion of turn- 
over, are lower than most 
other national governing 
bodies for sport Less than 100 
staff at Lord’s and around the 
country is hardly excessive 

for a gen miTlinn h numaat 

with responsibility for aQ as- 
pects of the sport, both profes- 
sional andrecreatianaL 
Finally, Engel says real 
change win come if cricket be- 
comes more popular with chil- 
dren. There are more young- 
sters playing cricket than 
ever before — some L5 mil- 


Fowler caught bang to rights 


AW the regime who forced 
two-tier health, two-tier edu- 
cation, two-tier pension 
rights, two-tier transport and 
two-tier citizenship on us, it’s 
a bit rich for Norman Fowler 
to be protesting against a two- 
tier police force (Best in blue, 
July 21). 

Clearly, in the words of 
their heroine, the police have 
simply priced themselves out 
of a job. Fowler complains 
they are not being given the 
same priority as they were 


imrtpr Uiafrhpr ari d Maj or 

Maybe he hasn’t noticed that 
the battles for which Mrs 
Thatcher recruited them are 
over. 

When the biggest single cost 
df Drumcree is np Whpr Tinman 
Ufa nor civil unrest, hot police 
ov e rtim e; whan incomp etent 
officers — whether investigat- 
ing Stephen Lawrence’s mur- 
der or po licing Hillsborough 
— can retire cm frill pay on 
medical grounds, and when 
Force A can investigate and 
acquit Force B behind closed 


Days of Grace 



W G GRACE, whose 
birth 150 years ago 
this week is being 
celebrated, held 
many records. One of which 
must be for being the subject 
of more meaningless, pomp- 
ous books and articles than 
anyone else who has ever 

^'ouite often they’ll start by 
telling you 

spired some of the fined £oetr 
rv ever. Then there’ll be an 
example, something like: 


Oh to be in Gloucester 
When Grace goes out to bat 
114 not out and 4 for 39 
My goodness, fancy that. 
Then each page recounts 
tales erf how faultlessly mag- 
nificent he was. It wouldn’t be 
surprising if one story went: 
“One day, while batting at the 
Oval, he scored 10 off one ball, 
when he hit the ball right out 
of the ground and It came 
down at Canterbury and went 
over the boundary there for 
another four.” 

What WG has come to 
stand for — fair play, good 
manners, polite -sobriety and 
spreading these English val- 
ues around the globe — has 
made him the role m o del for 
every public schoolkid. So he 
certainly wouldn’t approve rf 
the “Test matches” I took 
part in when I was 15. 

The contests, which took 

pia cp on a field, in Swanley 

every day during the summer 
holidays, involved around 20 

boys, many of whom would 
otherwise have probably been 
niririnp cars and firing at 


pigeons with air rifles. A gen- 
eration of boys bad been in- 
spired to take op cricket by 
Australians like Lfftee, Marsh 
and Thomson who were giv- 
ing the an image which 
was the complete opposite of 
Grace’s. 

But the Grace who remains 
an idol of the stripey-tie 

treble-barrel-name misogy- 
nists of the MCC is very dif- 
ferent to the real Grace. 

He was notorious for argu- 
ing with , umpires and once 
upset an Aust ralian umpire 
so mnch that he walked off 
fee field during a mah-h and 
went home. He devised a 
number of ways of cheating: 

1 in a matrii a gainst Surrey, he 
: ran six runs after the ball had 
become lodged in his shirt; 
and was known to kick the 
ball aid. pretend he’d hit it 
with his bat 

He would stay up wen into 

fife night during Test matches 
playing billiards and drinking 
whisky and seltzer. He left 
Gloucester after an acrimoni- 
ous battle with the authorities. 


lion, of whom 400,000 are gizls. 
There are more than 150,000 
junior club members and de- 
mand for junior sections in 
clubs is outstripping simply. 
Richard PeeL 

Director of Corporate Affairs, 
English Cricket Board. 


In -other words, these days 
I he would not be picked to 
play for England, and 
wouldn’t even be allowed in 
to watch. Especially at file 
, last Test when spectators 
were warned that they 
wouldnt he let in wearing 
fancy dress. Poor W G would 
be stuck behind a stroppy se- 
curity guard telling him: 
“Shave the beard off mate, 
and Til think about It” i 


T HIS latest petty regula- 
tion follows rulings 
that spectators can’t 
bring flags, musical In- 
struments or their own beer. 
And they wander why nobody 
went to the Test It was be- 
cause people were afraid the 
mateh would suddenly stop 

flnH an flnnnrnirwnpnt over 

the tannoy would say: “Righ t 
thereH be no more play until 
wboever’s making that hum- 
ming noise owns up. It's your 
own tim e you’re wasting you 
know. And you, in row 16 be- 
hind long-on, are you 
chewing?” 


Lockerbie: we’re amazed 
and thrilled — conditionally 


MBenwq , 


I to fife utter fatuity of frying 
to revive the dying game of 
cricket simply by juggling 
with the number of divisions 
in the County Championship. 

Interest has withered be- 
cause the Test side is so weak, 
far fewer young people are in- 
troduced to cricket and specta- 
tors prefer a game with a 
result The Test team’s weak- 
ness is a consequence of the 
lack of young players. If most 
strong young m en n ever play 
cricket yn ^ny 

howlers will never be discov- 
ered. The Indian subcontinent 
sides have become strong be- 
cause so many people give 
cricket a go, even if only bowl- 
ing at coats. 

Finally, why is the two in- 
nings match retained at 
county level: what is unfair 
about a one innings game fin- 
ished in two days? 

ProfRW Blarney. 

Southwell, Notts. 


doors, it’s time for political 
ac tion to betaken. 

IfMr Straw wants to put the 
people back in touch with a 
“real” police force they can 
trust he could start by linking 
their pay and pensions to that 
of teachers and nurses and 
removing ano ther l ump of 
Tory canker from our history. 
JR Smith. 

Brighton, 

Sheffield. 

Plaase include a full postal 
address and a day-time 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters. The Country Diary is on 
Page 10 




In defence of The Club 


I N HEIR attack on Channel 4 
documentaries (Absent 
Friends, July 18), Ros Coward 
criticises Charles Fumeaux 
for commissioning The Golf 
Club, a “classic of a voyeuris- 
tic docu-soap". 

The Club was commis- 
sioned by me, several years 
before Charles Fumeaux 
joined Channel 4, and was 
transmitted in 1994, the year 
the programme won the high- 
est from the Broad- 

casting Press Guild’s journal- 
ist members. 

By any definition. The Club 
wasn’t a docu-soap — the 


On my sacking 

M ICHAEL White wrote an 
excellent piece an cabinet 
reshuffles (Shuffling the pack, 
July 16). But he should surely 
know better than to use the 
heavily ghost-written 
Thatcher memoirs as an accn- 
rate source ofhistorlcal fact, 
even oq such trivial matters as 
my sacking In 198L There was 
not the remotest suggestion at 
the time that I was “huffy” or 
“angry”, though there was of 
Christopher Soames, who had 
good cause to complain. The 
allegation only surfaced a 


much criticised genre of docu- 
mentary serials that return to 
the same cast erf characters 
week after week, like Driving 
School or HoteL 
Whether or not The Club 
was voyeuristic is a matter of 
debate, but It did expose the 
misogyny and patriarchal atti- 
tudes of a suburban golf club, 
subsequently forcing their 
members to change their atti- 
tudes to women — once con- 
sidered an important issue by 
women like Ms Coward. 

Peter Moore. 

Editor, 

Cutting Edge 1990-96. 


(keen, years later after the ap- 
pearance of my own, perhaps 
less than reverent account of 
the episode in Dancing With 

Do gma . Thp claim that T “Ipft 

Downing Street and de- 
nounced government policy to 
fiie television cameras as 
‘steering full speed ahead foo- 
the rocks'” is similarly untrue. 
My remark about “the rocks" 
had been made weeks earlier 
in an interview with Chris 
Moncrieff of the Press Associa- 
tion to use in print when the 

ahufflg ms officially 

announced. 

Lord (Ian) Gfixnour. * 

House cfLords. 


The reason for all this is 
that the comer of the British 
ruling class which runs 
cricket wants the game, in- 
cluding WG, for itself. Like 
first worid war generals, they 
don't mind their teams being 
slaug htered, as long as they 
go down politely and with 

British aplomb. General Haig 
might not have been happy at 
losing whole regiments in the 
Somme, but he'd have been 
even more distraught if some 
of them had gone into battle 
dressed as giant bananas. 

If the analogy an ex- 
aggeration, it’s only because 
the MCC has to be seen to be 
believed. Lard Monition said: 
“I have been a member of a 
Conservative Cabinet and of 
fife MCC. And, by comparison 
to the MCC, the Cabinet were 
a bunch of communis ts." 

And what would W G have 
m»rl« 'of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stephenson. President erf the 
MCC for much of the Nine- 
ties, who looks and sounds 
like a crass agitprop attempt 
at portraying a member of the 


E n glish upper class? 1 inter- 
viewed the Colonel recently 
for a radio show, and asked 
him what qualifications were 
required for the job. “None 
whatsoever,” he boomed. 

I asked; “Do you prefer the 
oneday or four-day game?” 
"Neither,” he “I cant 
think of a more boring way to 

spend a day than watching 
cricket" 

A cheating stroppy anti-au- 
thority human Grace could, 
like Lillee and Co. help to in- 
spire a new generation of 
cricketers. But those who run 
English cricket aren’t primar- 
ily interested in cricket So 
they’ve created an imaginary 
perfect Victorian gentleman, 
to take them back to an imagi- 
nary age when Britannia 
ruled the world through the 
virtues of fair play and 
Britishness. 

So even fewer schoolkids 
will he attracted to a game 
which will soon be a century 
out of date. And the pigeons of 
Swanley had better find some- 
where good to hide. 


I HE announcement in your 
I article (New move to force 
trial of Lodkerbie bomb sus- 
pects, July 21) that Britain and 
America are to agree to a neu- 
tral country trial of the 
accused Libyans, probably at 
the Hague, is — if confirmed— 
totally unexpected, extremely 
wel c o me , but also a cause for 
caution. 

It is unexpected because the 
UK and US have been telling 
us for six years that the Secu- 
rity Council resolutions, 
requiring “surrender” of the 
accused to Britain or America 
for trial, must take prece- 
dence over any other solution. 

It is welcome because we be- 
lieve that if the court is setup 
as specified by Professor Rob- 
ert Black erf Edinburgh — with 
an international panel (rf 
judges headed by a senior 
Scottish Judge appointed by 
the British Prime Minister, 
following Scottish criminal 
law. and in a neutral country 
— it would provide the forum 
for a fair trial for the accused 


at last It is a cause for caution 
because the Libyan agreement 
to attend was specifically 
given for a court as defined by 
Prof Black. One of President 
Clinton’s special assistants, 
Donald Ban dler trf the 
National Security Council, 
told me at the G8 summit in 

Bi rmingham that therw whb T| n 
point in setting up such a 
court “because the Libyans 
wouldn’t come”. If the West 
tries to modify the parameters 
trf the court, the Libyans 
might object, cause delay, and 
we would be told Bandler’s 
words were coming true. 

Perhaps a commission 
chaired by Prof Black could 
oversee the setting up of such 
a court. He has never accepted 
any brief from the Libyans, 
yet demonstrated during our 
discussions with the Libyan 
government, lawyers and Col- 
onel Gadafy in April, that he 
has their trust 
Dr Jim Swire. 

Spokesman, 

UK Families Flight 103 



Protect 
yourself 
from the 
elements with 
the stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This large blue and white golfing umbrella features 
a fox frame and wooden handle, 219.50. Price 
includes postage, packing and handling charges. 

To place your order please fill in the form below and said it tor 
Guardian International Offer, 

PO Box 355, 

Bushey. Herts WD22NA. 

UK 

with a cheque or money order tor the full amount or fMln your 
Visa/Mastercard details. 


i Ptease sendm e 

! at £19.50; cost £ 

{ order for the sum of £ 
| Mastercard account. 

j Card No: I L.-LJ-] 

! Expiry dale: I . J 1 _i 


! Address: 


Guardian International umbrefla/s 

I enclose a cheque/ money 

or please debit my Visa/ 


j Postcode: Col 

[ Please afcwr up 10 28 days for dalwy. 
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Kieran Tunney I Cardinal Anastasio 


Ballestrero 


A brush with the limelight 


I N HIS youth Kieran Tun- 
ney. who has died aged 
75 , was on friendly terms 
with the likes of Greta 

Garbo. Gertrude Law- 
rence, Vivien Leigh, and Noel 
Coward. Cecil Beaton and 
Angus McBean wanted to 
photograph Tunney. the 
young playwright, the fash- 
ionable cocktail party goer. 
His second play Aurora, an 
offshoot of Tchaikovsky's The 
Sleeping Beauty first written 
when he was 20 . was heaped 
with praise. Indeed George 

Bernard Shaw helped him 
finally finish Aurora in 1947. 
The sage said that it was the 
best comedy of manners since 
The Importance qf Being Ear- 
nest Somerset Maugham de- 
clared It “the wittiest thing I 
have read all year.” 

Tunney had angelic looks, 
and a voice that enchanted 
Adele Astaire, the singing 
and dancing sister of Fred. 
The one dissenter was Nancy 
Astor. She said of the teenage 
Tunney. that his wtt was 
basic Irish humour, given a 
sheen by his precocious 
sophistication. 

Although Tunney seemed 
destined for the limelight, it 


was to evade him. But he was 
Gar from bitter, or twisted. 

Tunney wrote Aurora for 
Tallulah Bankhead. A quarter 
of a century later he was to 
write Tallulah Darling of the 
Gods: An intimate Portrait 

(1972), a biography based on 
their 20-year friendship. 
Whenever Aurora's narcolep- 
tic heroine drops into a coma 
she does not age. but steals 
the heart of another 
from another generation. 
Ba n kh e a d turned the play 
down, but many other ac- 
tresses were drawn to the 
heroine, including Gertrude 
Lawrence and Vivien Leigh 
— who thought the piece as 
witty as Coward's Private 
Lives or Frederick Lonsdale's 
On Approval "but with more 
heart than either”. 

The play was repeatedly op- 
tioned with Peter Brook being 
one of its last prominent ad- 
mirers. “A riveting conun- 
drum," he exclaimed. But Au- 
rora was never staged in 
Tunney’s lifetime. 

Tunney was an army offi- 
cer's son, bom at Mallow, 
County Cork, and educated in 
Ireland, En g land and France. 
As a schoolboy he caught the 



Tunney’s 
unproduced play 
'about Laurence 
Olivier’s turbulent 
days at the 
National Theatre 
ends with the hero 
running off to join 


the circus 


eye of a Hollywood talent 
scout visiting Lismore Castle, 
where Ad&le Astaire, who had 
married into the aristocracy, 
.lived. The scout thought Tun- 
ney ideal to play Garbo's son 
in the imminent 1935 version 
of Anna Karenina. The boy's 
mother begged to differ. 

Tunney’s mother sent The 
Patriots , his first play — first 
performed in Cork in 1938 — 
to her friend Charlotte 
Payne-Townshend. who was 
married to Shaw. Thus did 
Tunney became Shaw’s pro- 


tege, and because he "stole 
from all the best Irish writers 
but over-wrote heavily", 
Shaw prescribed a stint in 
Fleet Street 

Tunney hated the intrusive 
nature of a reporter's work, 
but he wrote for the Daily 
Sketch in 1939-40 — before a 
brief stint in the Grenadier 
Guards — the London Star 
and the News Chronicle. He 
was a reporter, and theatre 
and ballet critic. From 1950 to 
1952 he was a screenwriter for 
Bank but, offered a contract. 


I Tunney chose to stick to the 
stage. 

From the 1940s to the 1960s, 
he wrote a batch of comedies, 
sometimes in collaboration 
with Simon Warden which 
were performed at outlying 
theatres like the old but valu- 
able “Q.” at Kew Bridge, or in 
Manchester. Cambridge or 
Westport, Connecticut Two 
plays reached the West End — 
one made it to Broadway. 

A Priest in the Family (1951). 
co-written with John Synge, 
got away from Tunney’s 
themes of marriage, politics 
and royalty to deal with an 
Irish mother determined to 
get a son into the priesthood. 
It boasted a magnificent Irish 
cast including Maire O’Neill 
and Joseph O'Conor and was 
the Observer's "play of the 
season”. Eight years later ft 
resurfaced in New York as 
God and Kate Murphy, and 
Fay Compton took the lead 
and made Tunney very ner- 
vous with her accent. It got 
into John Chapman's list of 
Broadway’s best plays of the 
year and Brooks Atkinson 
judged it as "exhilarating?* 
proof that the old-fashioned 
Irish theatre was “still alive”. 


In 1963 A House of Glass had 
a staged reading at the Torch 

Theatre. London. That was 
that; although Tunney wrote 
plays for radio and left other, 
unproduced {days, including 
Moon On The Run. This con- 
cerned Laurence Olivier's 
turbulent days at . the 
National Theatre. It ends with 
him running off to join a 
circus. 

In 1989 he published Inter- 
rupted Autobiography. Au- 
rora (Quartet Books, 1989) in 
which he described his 
arrival, aged 16, in prewar 
London, and provided the text 
of Aurora. 

Laurence Olivier once sug- 
gested to the playwright that 
if in his old age he needed a 
sunnier climate he should ad- 
vertise 51 per cent of the right 
in all his work for. say, 
£750.000. Tunney settled for 
£500,000, and placed the ad- 
vertisement in the Financial 
Times In 1993. He never 
married. 


Eric Shorter 


Kieran Tunney, playwright, bom 
October 14, 1922; died June 21. 
1998 


Jimmy Driftwood 


History lesson that 
sold a million copies 


J IMMY Driftwood, who 
has died of a heart 
attack aged 91, recalled 
that in his boyhood in 
the Ozarks, he never heard 
the term "folk music". But, he i 
added, “we sure played a lot , 
of it?'. 1 

Musician, songwriter, col- 
lector, amateur folklorist and 
vigorous publicist. Driftwood 
devoted his life to ensuring 
that the people of northern 
Arkansas continued to sing 
and play their oldtime songs 
and fiddle tones. 

In the tradition of another 
evocatively named American 
figure, the folk hero John Ap- 
pleseed. he sowed a love of 
traditional ways wherever it 
would grow. But he encour- 
aged use as well as respect 
“You can preserve peaches in 
a jar and they'll last forever,” 
he used to say. "But that’s not 
like going out and planting a 
tree so you'll keep on having 
peaches". 

He was born Janies Corbett 
Morris in Mountain View, Ar- 
kansas. and learned old songs 
and ballads from his Gather, 
Neal Morris, and other family 
members. He obtained an 
education degree aged 32. 
taught in rural schools, and 
wrote and sang in his spare 
time. To explain an episode in 
American history — the di- 
sastrous 1815 British attack 
on New Orleans — to his stu- 
dents, he composed The Battle I 


of New Orleans, with its pug- 
nacious refrain. 


We fired our guns but the 
British Kept a-comin’. 

Though there were not as 
many as there were a while 
ago. 

We fired once more and 
they began a-running’. 

All down the Mississippi 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 


The song was a million- 
seller in 1959 for the country 
singer Johnny Horton. In 
Britain it was a hit for Lonnie 
Donegan. who sung of the 
“bloomin' 1 British (Driftwood 


The awakening 
didn’t come in the 
country, it came in 
the big cities’ 


had said "bloody”) and with 
belated tact converted them, 
in the refrain, to "‘rebels”. 

In 1960 Driftwood's Tennes- 
see Stud was almost as suc- 
cessful for Eddy Arnold, He 
won awards for his own plain, 
folksy recordings of Wilder- 
ness Road and the album BlUy 
Yank & Johnny Reb. For sev- 
eral years he often appeared 
on Nashville’s Grand Ole 
Opry, strumming his home- 
made guitar and singing what 


South 

Africa’s 

Garden 


he once drily described in an 
album title as “newly discov- 
ered early American folk 
songs”. He also performed on 
the mouth bow. which uses 
the mouth cavity as a resonat- 
ing chamber, somewhat like a 
Jew's harp. i 

“In 1963,” he wrote in the i 
sleeve notes for an album of 
local music produced by the 
National Geographic Maga- 
zine (a typical Driftwood 
coup), ‘‘some people here in 
Stone County. Arkansas, got 
together to fry to save a part 
of our American musical her- 
itage. We called ourselves the 
Rackensack Folklore Society, 
after an old name for the Ar- 
1 kansas River and the state . . . 
We wanted to encourage the 
preservation of the folk music 
that had survived so long in 
our hills, and our dances and 
legends, not only for our- 
selves and our children, but 
also for our city cousins as 
wefl. Much of our folk heri- 
tage had been forgotten, 
drowned out by the jukebox 
and television. But there were 
a few people who remem- 
bered". 

Driftwood gathered some of 
the "people who remem- 
bered”. such as the ballad 
singer Aunt Ollie Gilbert and 
banjo player Bookmiller 
Shannon, at a folk festival 
which became an annual 
event His initiative coincided 
with the rapid growth of tour- 
ism and vacation home buy- 
ing in the Ozarks. and within 
a decade he obtained state 
and federal funds for a multi- 
mill ion-dollar Ozark Folk 
Center outside Mountain 
View, equipped with an audi- 
torium, library and craft 



shops. When he lost his post 
as the center's musical direc- 
tor after a disagreement with 
other board members, he or- 
ganised tours for local musi- 
cians and weekly concerts at 
the Driftwood Bam. which he 
later made over to the Univer- 
sity of Central Arkansas. 

Though dedicated to his 
own patch. Driftwood did not 
share the common southern 
suspicion of northern folk 
singers and folklorists. “Let's 


give credit to the young folks 
in college for the renaissance 
in folk music," he said in 
1978. “That awakening didn't 
come in the country. It came 
out of the big cities. People 
came down here from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and other 
places looking for roots. Al- 
though a lot of the people 
around here at first thought 
those folks looked like hip- 
pies, they aren’t afraid 'of | 
them any more because they | 


know those people are inter- 
ested in what our people 
know”. 

His three sons died before 
him. but he Is survived by his 
wife Cleda, a brother and two 
sisters. 


Tony Russell 


Jimmy Driftwood (James Corbett 
Morris), folk musician and folk- 
lorist, bom June 20, 1917; died 
July 12. 1898 


Route 


Escorted throughout by 
Mike Nelhams of 
fresco's Atybey Gardens 




16th to 28th November 1998 £1445 pari 


Our tabor-made garden tour has been designed 
to show the best of South Africa's flowers, both 
In the wild and in the beautifully manicured 
paries and gardens. We will also visit several 
private gardens not normally open to the public. 
Flying cflrectiy into Durban and travelling along the Indian 
Ocean coast on South Africa’s world renowned “Garden 
Route” to Cape Town itself, our wall balanced tour is aimed 
at those who have an Interest in flowers and gardens along 
with discovering the many cultural delights that South 
Africa con offer. 


L’ AVEYRON: Tiled roofs of 
Cordes glow red in the eve- 
ning sun, on a hilltop above 
hot fields of cut corn, lucerne 
and sunflowers. We have 
walked from Millau by way of 
the Aveyron valley, the airy 
plateau of Levezou some 100 
miles behind us. There, yel- 
low broom is brilliant among 
sorjel and waving grasses, or- 
natus narcissi still flowering 
in shade. Vast tracts of exten- 
sive farming and patches of 
woodland recede into the blue 
distance around Mont Ai- 
gouaL Lower down, paths are 


shaded with holly and oak, 
junctions marked with calva- 
ries In stone or iron, hedges 
thick with elder, rose and 
honeysuckle. This intensely 
green, pastoral landscape is 
punctuated by occasional ' 
groups of sleek Charolais 
cows and calves, luminous in 
the summer haze. Farms, 
with distinctive steep-roofed 
dovecotes, have neat wood- 
stacks and lush gm-H pn g . all ! 
growing beans, spinach, let- i 
tuce, peas and tomatoes, with 
rows of gladioli, lilies and ! 
swags of pink and red roses. 


Pirrtades cackle and fowls 
peck around machinery 
parked under old walnuts. 
Folded away in this bosky 
land the fortified church of 
Inieres is massive, dwarfing 
big farmhouses and modern 
outbuildings used for milking 
sheep. The huge keep, topped 
with belfry, built above the 
nave, was an essential refuge 
In turbulent days. It rains 
once. As we walk out from 
Rodez the cathedral's red 
sandstone gargoyles spout 
thunder rain. Later the slug- 
gish Aveyron runs muddy, 


past old mills grown about 
with silvery willows, the path 
overhung with box draped in 
moss. Towards Najac cicadas 
are ever more clamorous, 
supplanting the boisterous 
songs of blackcaps. Above the 
wooded gorge, on the Gausses 
de Soozfl, in sparse oak and 
juniper scrub, are domed Ga- 
zelles, old stone shelters. 
Greenness has faded and the 
stony, red earth path from 
Vfflefranche trails small pink 
and white bindweed and 
sweet pea. 1 . 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Included in the price • Return flights with South African 
Airways Hteatrtw/TXrbarVF>ort Elizabeth and Cape Town to 
Heathrow • airport taxes • twelve nights bed and breakfast 
accommodation (Holiday inn Garden Court, or similar • all 
coaching transfers • aO garden admissions. Insurance is not 
included. 


Mess are per person sharing a twin roam, slngte supplement £120 
per person. HoMsy organised by Brightwater Holidays Ltd. Eden 
Park House, Cupar, Hte KY15 4HS and Is offiorad subfea to 
avatabfifty. ATOL 4498 ABTOT 5001. 




For aw* deteftt p i t — coatpieta the conwn 
below or cafl Brfgbtwator Holidays brochure 
hoHfew. 


PUPA’ 


0870 73 73 701 


Hk Brtghtwater Holidays Ltd, Ecfon Pwfc House, Cupnv Rf», KY18 4HS 


SIR JAMES UGHTHHjL, 
an apology to his family; 
The surname of Sir James 
LightbilL In his obituary 
notice. Page 16, yesterday, be- 
came Lightman in the fourth 
paragraph and remained In- 
correct in further references 
throughout the piece. The 
error was also repeated in the 
caption to the photograph of 
Sir James. The error was oars 
and not made by the author of 
the obituary. Sir James was 
not Lacasian professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge. 
He was Lucasian professor. 
Profuse apologies to Sir 
James's family. 


zeu's husband). Anna Ford 
did not say that Mr Wilcox 
had "a terribly had temper", 
the words attributed to her in 
our report Apologies to Ms 
Rantzen, Mr Wilcox and Anna 
Ford. 


ers who bad been pursuing 
him. Cracker the dog was not 
shot He was run over in the 
Close after rushing out of the 
house. 
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Q Rf«sa Bflk Hi box fl you 4 b NOT 
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IN OUR report of the Radio 
Times interview with Anna 
Fbrd, Page 2. yesterday, we 
said she described Esther 
Rantzen as "a tough old thin g 
with a temper”, in feet Ms 
Ford makes no reference at 
all to Ms Rantzen anywhere 
in the Radio Times account. 
The words quoted refer to 
Desmond Wilcox (Ms Rant- 


THERE were several ghastly 
mistakes in our panel. Death 
on the box. Page 2, Media, 
July 20, listing the causes of 
death for various television 
soap opera characters. 
“Dopey" Derek Wilton, Coro- 
nation Street, was not killed 
in a car crash. He died of a 
heart attack after being in- 
volved In a road rage inci- 
dent. In Brookside. Heather 
Havers ham (not Havisham) 
was not electrocuted, but 
after the death of her husband : 
ran away “to a new begin- 
ning”. Laura Wright, how- 
ever, did die after getting a 
shock from a faulty light 
switch, then felling down the 
stairs. Jimmy Corkhill Jr did 
not commit suicide. He was ; 
stabbed to death by drug deal- 1 


A PHOTOGRAPH on Page 12, 
April 20, had a caption which 
described the subject as Cro- 
atian paying their respects to 
the Nazis’ victims at a monu- 
ment outside Jasenovac. It' 

went on to say the ceremony 
was to mark the 53rd anniver- 
sary of the Soviet liberation of 
the death camp which once 
stood on the site. The people 
massacred at Jasenovac (the 
vast majority Serbs, but also 
Jews and Gypsies) were not 
the victims of the Nazis but of 
the Ustashe. the Croatian pup- 
pet regime of the Nazis. The 
camp was not liberated by 
Soviet soldiers but by Tito's 
partisans. 


Page 16, July 20, we referred 
to John Prescott as “a car 
man, and not some lean, 
green bicyclist in tight lycra, 
peddling like fury . . .” You 
pedal a bicycle (repeatedly). 


IN OUR list of the Top 10 UK 
hardbacks. Page 11, the Satur- 
day section, July 18, the writ- 
ing name erf' the author of 
Harry Potter and the Chamber 
Of Secrets is JE Rowling (her 
first name is Joanne, not Jo- 
anna as printed in Bib past 
two editions of the Saturday 
Guardian). | 


PEDDLED AGAIN: In a 
column headed. Lions lie 
down with the lambs in a 
miracle of transport policy. 


It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by tdefAwnmg 0171 
239 9589 between Horn and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face maul to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, lid, Farring- 
don Road, London ECIR 3ER. 
Fax 0171 239 9397. B-moiL' 
reader@guardian.co.uk 


Turin’s shroud 

put to the test 


C ARDINAL Anastasio 
Ballestrero, who has 
died aged 84. the 
Archbishop of Turin 
who allowed scientists to per- 
form carbon dating tests on 
the Turin Shroud. The 14 ft by 
three ft Cloth shows what ap- 
pears to be the body of a man 
who has been scourged, cruci- 
fied anri crowned with thorns. 
It is venerated by many Cath- 
olics as Jesus Christ's burial 
shroud. 

The results of the tests, car- 
ried out in laboratories m 
Oxford, g ur tch qnri Arizona, 
were announced by Cardinal 
Ballestrero 10 years ago. The 
shroud was an apparent medi- 
eval fake dating from between 
1280 and 1390. 

Devotees otf the shroud crit- 
icised the for allow- 1 

log himself to be duped by the I 
scientists apd recently a 
theory has been propounded 
that the carbon-14 tests gave 
an inaccurate reading be- 
cause of the cloth's exposure , 
to fire in 1532. Supporters of 
this view say the fire damage 
falsified the results of the 
tests and main tain that the 
shroud Is, after all, a genuine 
relic from the time of Christ. 

Doubts about the authentic- 
ity of the shroud have not pre- 
vented millions of people 
from coming to venerate it 
during the brief periods that 
it has been put on public dis- 
play in Turin Cathedral. Pope 
John Paul himself has visited 
three times. Ballestrero took 
the results of the tests in his 
stride, saying there was no 
question of faith at issue and 
that Christians could con- 
tinue to venerate the shroud 
as an Inspiring icon. 

"We didn't expect those lab- 
oratory results, but the Cardi- 
nal accepted them without 
dr ama; for him, as he often 
explained, the paths that lead 
to faith are elsewhere." said 
Professor Franco Testore, one 
of the experts consulted by 
the Cardinal prior to the 
tests. "He was saddened by 
the attacks. Some people 
wrongly said that the problem 
of the shroud had received In- 
sufficient attention, but they 
forget that he bad the courage 
to rely on science, showing an 
open-mindedness that might 
appear at odds with his own 
mysticism." 

Ballestrero was born in 
Genoa and joined the Carmel- 
ite monastic order at the age 


or 16 He was ordained priest 
St 22 and rose to become Supe- 
rtar General of the order in 
1955 . travelling .twice round 
the world to visit the c» - 
vents and monasteries In hte 
charge. As chairman of ilw 
SSr Bishop 5 " Conference 

he showed a for- sigttwl 
to loosen the ties between tin 
church and the dominant but 
rorrupt Christian Own****** 
Party. He participated _ln th*. 
work of the Second Vatican 
Council, contributing to a 
paper on religious freedom, 
and also played a role in rene- 
gotiating the Cuncordut 
which was signed with ine 
Italian state In 1984. 

Ballestrero had the round. 
Jovial face of a country priest 
and he was more at home as a 



Ballestrero . . . open minded 


reclusive monk than as a 
prince of the church, thrust 
into the public eye. After four 
years as archbishop of Bari 
he moved to Turin in l!>77, 
raffling the problems of a 
large industrial city charac- 
terised at the time by social 
tensions and the violence of 
the Red Brigades. 

Following the Heysel foot- 
ball stadium disaster In 1985 
Ballestrero worked hard for a 
reconciliation between the 
people of Turin and Liver- 
pool, inviting the mayor and 
the Anglican and Catholic 
archbishops of the English 
city to Join him in prayer in 
Turin Cathedral, lie spent the 
years since his retirement in 
1989 in study and meditation 
in a monastery in Liguria. 


PhUlpWman 


Cardinal Anastasio Alborto Sat- 
lestroro. prtust, born October 3. 
1913; died June 21. 1998 


Ian Connell 


Ideology and TV 


Jimmy Driftwood preserving the folk music of Arkansas photdoiwh. wck 



I N 1971 Ian Connell, who 
has committed suicide 
aged 49. began postgradu- 
ate studies at the University 
of Birmingham’s Centre for 
Contemporary Studies. The 
year before, as a Glasgow Uni- 
versity undergraduate — 
reading sociology and English 
— he had got hold of the 
Working Papers in Cultural 
Studies produced from the 
centre. It was at that time 
when Stuart Hall was replac- 
ing Richard Hoggart as the 
centre’s director. 

The papers contained 
essays and articles on sub- 
jects which no other institu- 1 
tion would consider worthy of , 
study; motorbike boys, Holly- 
wood stars and news photo- ! 
graphs. By the time I arrived i 
at Birmingham University in j 
1974, fen, working closely 
with Stuart Hall, had estab- 
lished a formidable reputa- 
tion as an expert on the 
French Marxist philosopher 
Louis Althusser. 

Indeed Ian wrote a seminal 
article on current affairs tele- 
vision. The Unity of Current 
Affairs developed and applied 
Althusser’s theory of ideol- 
ogy, and demonstrated how, 
despite the abstraction. Alth- 
usser’s ideas could be shown 
to work. 

Ideology did indeed func- 
tion by creating and natural- 
ising a whole world. It in- 
serted Itself into our everyday 
routines, and reassured us 
with its comforting rituals. 
The world might be fuD of 
conflict and division, but the 
pulling together operation in 
the dosing moments of the 
late night news progr amme ; 
the symbols, music, smile and 
soothing words of the news 
presenter, would still re- 


affirm that we were at one as 
a nation. 

In 1978 Ian went on to lecture 
in media and cultural studies 
at Coventry University. A de- 
cade later he moved to to the 
University of Wolverhampton, 
and there he was associate 
dean of arts and humanities 
until 1997. He continued to 
write on political communica- 
tions. in Marxism Today and in 
journals like Screen and Media, 
Culture and Society. 

Ian Connell was bom and 
raised in Glasgow. I first met 
him at the university in 1970. 
where he was part of a group 
of serious-looking people who 
read English newspapers like 
the Guardian, shunned hippy 
goings-on and constituted the 
university's left. He was 
somebody for whom the pas- 
sion of left-wing politics was 
also a passion for debate. 

Gradually his mid-1980s 
Eurocommunism gave way to 
a kind of New Labour prag- 
matism. He had a deep under- 
standing of the power of the 
media, and an interest in pop- 
ulism, as a political strategy 
mastered by Margaret 
Thatcher, and as necessary 
for the left. This meant that at 
the time of his death. Ironi- 
cally, he had so much to say. 

His marriage to Nancy 
Robertson, by whom he had 
twin sons, was dissolved. His 
long-term partner was Su- 
zanne Orsler. 


Angela McRobble 


Ian Connell, academic, bom 
March 4. 1949. died June 29. 
1998 


Birthdays 


Notices 


Harry Barnes, Labour MP. 
62; Simon Barnes, sports 
writer, 47; George Clinton, 
singer, guitarist rock band 
leader, 57; Willem Dafoe, ac- 
tor, 43; Bob Dole, former US 
presidential candidate, 75; 
Bryan Forbes, novelist and 
film producer. 72; Danny 
Glover, actor, 51; Jimmy 
Hill, broadcaster, footballer,' 
70; Ann Howard, mezzo-so- 
prano, 62 ; Joanna Kennedy, 
civil engineer. 48; Bonnie 
Langford, actress, 34; Prof 
Sir Ronald Mason, chemist 
68; MlreDXe Mathlcu, singer, 
52; Dr Harold Rhodes, 
cricket umpire, 62; Terence 
Stamp, actor, 60; Diane Yeo, 
charity worker, 53. 
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Board with Victorian values 


Big capital rides high. 
Nationwide may decide this 
week to cash in as well. But 
the financial future for some 
people, argues David Walker, 
may still lie with the friendly 
societies founded by the 
Rochdale pioneers (top) 


didn’t ! 
this 

W recently as 
Nation- 
wide's late 
has hung In 
the balance? “Members of 
building societies should 
think long and hard before 
surrendering their ownership 
to institutions which may 
have no great interest In the 
philosophy that brought the 
building society movement 
together” 

The answer is Alistair Dar- 
ling, chief secretary to the 
Treasury However he did say 
It three years ago(1L In power, 
business-friendly New labour : 
is not sure about “mutual- 
ism'*. Here’s a bastard child of 
capitalism which the party 
has occasionally chucked 
under the i*in but never 1 
warmly embraced. Though i 
the Treasury made it h arder | 
last autumn for building soci- 
eties to convert, ministers ; 
have been waiting to see how 
many members of Nation- 
wide vote for money as 
opposed to mutuality (Tbday 
we get the results of elections 
to Nationwide's board and 
tomorrow the decision on 
whether in principle to go 
ahead and convert.) 

Out of the same historical 
drawer as the Rochdale pio- 
neers and the millhands 1 
co-operative shop, the buildr 
ing society movement became 
one of the glories of V i cto ri a n 
provincial self-help. Recycling 


savings deposits as loans to 
home-builders and buyers, the 
societies helped give Eng- 
land’s middle and working 
classes a stake in fixed prop- 
erty (and may inadvertently 
have contributed to social sta- 
; bility and labour market 
i nflexibility ). Victims of their 
success, they grew big and lost 
their local roots. In the fat Six- 
ties, thanks to their cosy car- 
tel, they accumulated huge 
surpluses which too rarely 
were used to buy the loyalty of 
either mortgagors or savers. 
In the deregulating Eighties, 
Abbey National led the way 
out teT an increasingly anom- 
alous status by becoming a 
public limited company — 
pumpi ng impressive sums of 
feel-good cash Into the pub- 
lic's bands. (Far less of it 
being spent on cars, kitchens 
and Thomson holidays than 
predicted, most seems to have 
been recycled as savings). Post 
conversion, precious few high 
street savers have the faintest 
due about corporate constitu- 
tions. Except locally Some 
societies still have a Victorian 
touch, in the sense of special- 
ist knowledge of their cus- 
tomers and their housing 
needs. Today’s biggies — the 
Nationwide and Britannia — - 
are fully-formed financial ser- 
vices empires in all but name. 

But despite the departure of 
the Woolwich and Halifax, the 
Building Societies Associa- 
tion is still big. it has 71 mem- 
bers with assets of around 


£140 billion, lending to some 
2.4 million, paying interest to 
IS million investors.- Lately 
Nationwide and the others 
have raised their game by 
offering clients tangible evi- 
dence of their a peelal §UOB 
by narrowing the gap between 
interest rates offered to savers 
and those charged to mort- 
gagors. The tactic may be 
working despite the intensity 
of competition In the market 
for home loans and savings. 
Bunding societies’ share of 
new landing is well up thin 
year on last. Some even say a 
kind of re-cartelisation might 
' be their salvation. Derbyshire 
BuiMing Society has- advo- 
cated poating'babk-office func- 
tions, allowing societies to 
keep their local identities 
while catting overheads. 

But “mutualism" is in play 
Lately there has been a heady 
whiff of neoDaiwinian cer- 
tainty m the ain History is mov- 
ing in the direction of size and 
profitability and — so it’s said 
—all consumers are interested 
in is price. Michael Burastem. 
with Morgan Stanley Dean Vet- 
ter in New 'Xbrk, voices Ameri- 
can certitude: “I suspect the 
same forces are at work the 
wodd oven How do mutuals 
compete with diversified, stock- 
btederowned companies? They 
don't have the capital, they 
draft have foe economies of 
scale and they don't have the 
currency to motivate manage- 

pynt and prrtpl/T yftyt ” 

D mntmlfaaticn, it is true, 
provided a lot of CTriteinenl, 
recently as well as those wind- 
falls, wbkhcnsfcnners and ctm- 
vraxttemal wisdom believe to be 
an authentic pygmpJp of a free 
lunch. Future generations or 
retirees wffi get a chance to test 
the daim. In the United States 
I Prudential Insurance, in Aas- 
I tralia AMP (owners of London 
1 Life), in Canada Sun Life are 
I ?»nnng the big ppmrtnns 
providers which have changed 
status recently Yet in Insurance 
the die is not cast NF1 has been 
robustly defending its hktey pay 
outs an personal pensions. 

I “With profits" arrangements 
nay have had a bad press bat 
there are substantial assurance 


mutuals out there c onfident 
their customers will see foe bean- 
eflt of the way they structure 
their ftmdm, amcng thwm Scot- 
tish Provident and E quitable 
Lift* Althou gh m utuals form 
only cne in 12 of the members of 
the Association of British 
Insurers, they write 30 par cent 
rf all British insn ranrp 
British law recognises four 
cate gories of imifimi- buikUng 
societies, friendly societies, 
Credit wnirem and a rateHaiTI 
group caTlpd industrial and 
provident societies, the ranks 

Of i riiirh Ttirfiid Af rado imionfi, 

the Lloyds Register of Ship- 
ping sundry cTnhs amH CO- 

opstS). The Friendly Societies 
are another nineteenth cen- 
tury legacy a group of regu- 
lated smallish businesses 
offering insurance enjoying 
tax exemption. Lloyd George 
made thpm the cornerstone of 
bin original national insur- 
ance scheme. Nowadays there 
are some 289 societies control- 
ling assets of £10 MUion. 
Frank Field dreams of them as 
a vehicle for poor people’s pen- 
sions inhis recent green paper 
on foe future of welfare®. 


nntfl John Prescott seduced 
them)? Other mutual organisa- 
tions do seem to embody a prin- 
ciple of disinterest The florists 
who own Interfiora presumably 
fieri more c nrnfl« * ia' hto co-oper- 
ating than contracting with a 
commercial supplier of the ser- 
vice; similar ly the 17.000odd 
dairy farmers who own Milk 
Marque, successor to the statu- 
tory MTOr Marketing Board. | 
Various stock exchanges are 
mutual, including the London 
International Financ ial and 
Futures Options Rmhange 
(UfTe). At the rery heart cf cap- 


italism are forms of associa- 
tion which do not depend on 

profit martmisatw i and aWrii 

rely on trust Among them are 
the various partnerships, : 

including foe giant apmuntTTtg ' 

bodies, though the unpicktngof 
Goldman Sachs suggests insta- 
bility to come. 

share accountabil- 
ity problems with public lim- 
ited c ompanie s. However 
unattracti ve the figure cut by 
Nationwide's nemesis, the car- 
petbagging former royal buffer 
Michael Hardern, be has at 
least energised the society's 


S HOULD matnals 
fed defensive — 
do they deserve 
defending In an 
age when pic sta- 
tus beckons? Here 
are some comparative tests: 
•do they perform better as 
business organisations? 

•do they offer owners/ cus- 
tomers greater accountability? 
•do they inject equity Into 
economic relationships? 

Some mutuals tarn oat to be 
oligarchies operating In 
monopolistic or oligopolistic 
markets. “Members" of the 
Royal Automobile dub i 
realised this year they had no 

stake to rtpcidTng fhft rw gami^y - 1 
tion’s ftrtnre — that turned out l 
to be the prerogative of the Pall 

Man bit at the ciwb, its mem- 
bers gaining £30,000 each as a 
result How many times have 
members of the mutual Autry 
mobile Association been con- 
sulted when it makes 
pr o nounceme n ts on tran sport 
policy (of a reactionary nature 



members into voting. It is esti- 
mated that around 2 mm inn of 
Nationwide's t9 mfTHrm mem- 
bers have participated in this 
week’s vote— good by local gov- 
ernment if not general election 
standards. Public companies 
tend to import the rhetoric of 
democracy from the civic 
sphere into their governance 
but little of its culture. In the- 
ory companies and societies are 
democratic: the former belong 
tn Khan efrriidpr s Ju st as mu tuals 
belong to members. In practice 
attendances at meetings and 
voting Is patchy in both sectors. 
The problem is the divorce of 
management and owners h ip 

and it ig rampramfipH Vyttiw lat- 
ter-day withdrawal of the pub- 
lic into set roles — customers 
rarely re-invent themselves as 
corporate voters. 


L EGAL forms and 
economic behav- 
iour have gone har- 
ing off in different 
directions, as pre- 
dicted generations 
ago by Adolf Belie and Gar- 
diner Means(4). Ownership 
and management ought to 
come closer together when 
organisations are smaller and 
more locaL But even here the 
evidence is patchy Housing 
cooperatives and associations 
are usually industrial and 
provident societies owned by 
members with untradeable £1 
shares. They can be close mar- 
riages of tenants, managers 
and dogooding trustees; they 
can also be big anonymous , 
organisations not altogether j 
distinguishable from council 
housing departments^. 

Both left and right have 
recently been taken with the 
prospects lor credit unions, 
which are basically wwiii scale 
banks run by volunteers or 
people with a social mission. 
Credit unions are big business 
in the United States where, 
famously even the film direc- 
tor Steven Spielberg belongs to 
one. In Britain they are a tiny 
part of the financial sector hut 
may offer a way for people on 
low incomes who might be 
refused as customers by com- 
mercial banks to put by a little 


and, more important receive 
loans. Lack of access to credit 
has been Identified as one of 
harshest penalties suffered by 
thepoarffi). 

Some on the left see mutuali- 
sation as a substitute for state 
ownership— the BBC has been 
outed as a candidate. Coming 
together in mutual ownership 
is attrac ti v e as an idea, a source 
of b elong ing in an alienated 
world. But not all clubs are pro- 
gressive, as Jewish people have 
fo und out trying to play golf in 
the suburbs; ami the uncouth 
and un trendy are not going to 
be welcome at the Groucho. 

There is no hard and fast 
distinction between a not-for- 
profit company a mutual, a 
voluntary organisation and a 
charity; there is a variety of 
overlapping legal definitions 
and regulatory bodies. AD that 
can be said is that they mix, in 
varying degrees, motivations 
which economics textbooks 
don't usually recognise and, at 
best, they offer an enticing 
prospect of self-administra- 
tion. If to the “voluntary sec- 
tor” (estimated by the National 
Council far Voluntary Organi- 
sations to turn over £20 bjfiion 
a year) we add industrial and 
provident societies, building 
societies and friendlies — per- 
haps some 350,000 separate 
organisations in all — here is a 
substantia] chunk of national 
product passing through the 
non-profit route. What kind of 

society would Britain be If all 
that were demutualised? 

Source*: {1) Centre for Study of 
Financial Innovation, The UK 
Buflding Societies: Do they havea 
future? Seot 1 995: C21 CSF1. 

Mutuality forihe 21 st Century by 
RosaBndGHmore{fcrtha]mkig);(3) 

A New Contract for Watfara, March 
1998, at www.dss.gov. 1 Jt/hc 5 14) 
AdoBBerte and GanSner Means The 
Modem Corporation and Private 
Property, MacnJBan 1932: €5} 

Joseph Rowntrae Foundation 
various reports at 
www. jrf. org.uk/jrf.htnil; (6) Money 
lenders and ttieh- customer s . 
December 1994, JRF. 

Graphics: Mandy Watson. 
Research: Matthew Keating 
David Watker edits Analysis. 
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Founder returns to help exchange face challenge of electronic trading 

Liffe reels as chief quits 


JIB Tremor 


T HE City’s troubled 
Liffe futures ex- 
change was em- 
broiled in further 
controversy last 
night after the sudden depar- 
ture of Daniel Hodson, its 
chief executive, and the ap- 
pointment or a chair man who 
first headed the exchange 
more than 10 years ago. 

Mr Hodson resigned yester- 
day at a board meeting of the 
London International Finan- 
cial Futures and Options Ex- 
change (Liffe) at which one of 
the exchange's founders, 
Brian Williamson, was ap- 
pointed to the new position of 
executive chairman. 

He was ashed to take up the 
£32O,0OO-a-year position only 
last week after a three-month 
executive search by bead- 
hunters failed to turn up the 
right candidate. 

Mr Williamson, aged 53, is 
returning to the exchange he 
helped to Invent in the eight- 


Flight wars 


les. He was chairman be- 
tween 1985 and 1988. Michael 
Jenkins, who ran the ex- 
change for more than io years 
and headed the search com- 
mittee, said the candidates in- 
terviewed were “not quite 
right". 

It seems Mr Williamson, a 
rich man with many business 
interests, was persuaded at 
the last minute to accept the 
task of reversing the ex- 
change's fortunes. 

Mr Williamson, who 
replaces Jack Wigglesworth, 
the non-executive chairman, 
on August 3, is seeking a new 
chief executive to replace Mr 
Hodson, who earned nearly 
£500,000 last year. 

Mr Hodson, whose pay-off 
was deemed ■‘private”, has 
been mncb criticised. This 
year the exchange suffered 
the hdxmlation of losing its 
key futures contract an Ger- 
man government bonds 
(bonds) to DTB, its German 
rival. 

The speed with which the 
DTB, an electronic exchange. 


Seven 



has snatched business from 
Liffe also (breed the London 
exchange to speed up the in- 
troduction of electronic trad- 
ing and end the era of highly 
paid, brightly clad young men 
conducting deals via complex 
hanH signals on the trading 


floor at Cannonbridge in the 
City. The floor, where the 
traders jostled for position in 
packed trading “pits”, was al- 
most deserted yesterday, a 
sign of new technology being 
embraced by the market 
One City source said that 


despite its problems Liffte had 
still achieved record trading 
levels in the first halt “Hud- 
son was in an impossible posi- 
tion, man aging' a business 
run for self-interest of the 
members,” another source 
said. Lille's board was 


revamped recently and 
slimmed after members left, 
frustrated by slow pace of de- 
cisions. The exchange is also 
rhtmg in g its ownership struc- 
ture to make it a pro&t-mak' 
tog organisation rather than 
one owned and run by 
members. 

Mr Hodson, who will leave 
next week, said he ' would 
“take stock" before deciding 
on his next move. He denied 
be ha d bee n forced to leave. 

Mr Williamson, who is leav- 
ing the Gerrard Group he 
joined In the seventies and 
now chairs, intends to spend 

the Bummer renmwtBfwg mpm. 

bers. City sources said he 
must decide whether to forge 
alliances with other ex- 
changee and further acceler- 
ate the pace of electronic 
trading. 

Yesterday, he did not rule 
out discussions on increasing 
its ties with the London Stock 
Exchange, ' which recently 
forged a ground-breaking alli- 
ance with Deutsche Borse, its 
German rival. 


Stelios Haji-Ioannou, EasyJet’s Greek-Cypriot owner, in a Greek court yesterday denies accusations by travel agents seeking to ban his advertisements photograph: lefteris poarmos 


Airtours swoops again 


Merger frenzy yields £42m for founder of 
Direct Holidays, says Pauline Springett 


J OHN Boyle, the Scot- 
tish entrepreneur who 
owns a quarter of 
Motherwell Football 
Club, was £42 million richer 
yesterday alter selling the 
holiday company he founded 
seven years ago to Airtours 
for nearly £81 million. 

The sale will give his 
brother and co-founder. Hugh 
Boyle, £14 million and direc- 
tor Paul Chestnutt £4 million. 
Thirteen staff at Direct Hoil- 

N days will share £4 million, 
with pay-outs ranging from 
£40.000 to £250,000 each. 

Royal Bank of Scotland, 
which took a 30 per cent stake 
in Direct in 1994, will receive 
£16 milli on. 

John Boyle, who will 
remain chairman of Direct 
Holidays said: “This Is a very- 


good deal for my staff and a 
good deal for customers, who 
will have access to a wider 
range of holidays.” 

The acquisition gives Air- 
tours an important entree 
into the rapidly growing tele- 
phone sales market 
Direct Holidays operates 

from Tive airports — Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Newcastle. 

The company expects to 
carry 210,000 passengers In 
the year to the end of Septem- 
ber. as well as 20,000 holiday- 
makers on its cruise ships. 

The air packages mainly 
take holidaymakers to the 
Mediterranean, while the 
cruise division, which was es- 
tablished last August, goes to 
the Canary Islands and Nor- 
wegian fjords. 


Direct Holidays made a 
profit before tax of £1.3 mil- 
lion in the year to the end of 
September 1997. 

Industry analysts said they 
thought the sale price of the 
travel operator was quite 
high — although they con- 
ceded that the company's 
turnover had increased spec- 
tacularly over the past five 
years — from £11.4 million to 

£65.5 million — and that the 
business appeared to be going 
from strength to strength. 

Airtours is highly acquisi- 
tive. in May this year it spent 
£17 million on a 29 per cent 
slake in one of the largest 
tour operators in Germany. 

That followed the £70 mil- 
lion purchase of Sun Interna- 
tional, Belgium’s largest holi- 
day group. 

Tim Byrne, Airtours’ fi- 
nance director said that more 
deals were likely, but de- 
clined to give details. 

“There is a trend of global 


consolidation which is set to 
continue. There are lots of op- 
portunities yet,” he said. 

Chris Ward, a partner at 
City accountants Deloitte & 
Touche, described the current 
spate of acquisitions in the 
travel Industry as “a feeding 
frenzy”. 

It had been sparked. Mr 
Smith said, by the recent 
report from the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission 
which ruled that integrated 
tour operators were not ex- 
ploiting customers. 

Since the MMC delivered 
its report, the market leader, 
Thomson, has been floated 
and First Choice has acquired 
the travel operators, Hayes & 
Jarvis and Onfjet 

Mr Ward said the upshot of 
the acquisition activity was 
that the four largest British 
tour operators — Thomson, 
Airtours, First Choice and 
Sun World — have 71 per cent 
of the market 


EasyJet tries fare 
play in court 


O FFERS of cut-price 
holidays can be found 
in many places, but 
not usually a courtroom, 
writes Helena Smith In Ath- 
ens. Yesterday, however, 
EasyJet the no-frills air- 
line, tried to ww»ir» Judicial 
and aviation history. 

Appearing in Athens for 
his latest legal battle, Ste- 
lios HaJl-Ioannou, the air- 
line's chairman, wirwi in- 
genuity with largesse by 
offering free Athens-Lon- 
don travel to anyone will- 
ing to support him. 

The stunt surprised 
Greek travel agents who 
had began the legal action. 
Among those who rushed to 
take up the offer were 
dozens of their employees 
who had turned up to de- 
nounce EasyJet’s policy of 
bypassing their services. 


Mr HaJi-loannou, who 
founded the company in 
Luton in 1995, incurred the 
wrath of his countrymen 
after starting low-cost daily 
flights to Athens this 
month. The airline adver- 
tised its latest European 
destination with the slogan 
“forget your travel agent”. 

The federation of Greek 
travel agents accused Mr 
Haji-Ioannou, the scion of a 
Greek-Cypriot shipping 
family, of “commercial 
hooliganism” and frying to 
steal jobs whan unemploy- 
ment Is rising. 

Travel agents obtained an 
injunction barring EasyJet 
from advertising In Greece. 
Bnt yesterday they sought 
to have the flights banned. 

The Athena Court of First 
Instance delivers a verdict 
in September, 


Stagecoach to bid for rail franchise extension 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


S TAGECOACH, the bus 
and train operator, will 
bid for another seven- 
year franchise to run South 
West Trains, the company 
fined last year for cancelling 
hundreds of services. Keith 


Cochrane, group finance di- 
rector. confirmed yesterday 
that SWT. which last year 
made a profit of more than 
£3) million, and operates ser- 
vices between London, the 
South Coast and Exeter, 
wanted to extend its franchise. 

Stagecoach was unper- 
turbed by the fact that Porter- 
brook. its rolling stock com- 


pany, faced tighter regulation 
If it foiled to agree to new 
guidelines for operation with 
John Swift, the rail regulator. 
“The spectre of regulation, has 
been hanging over us for six 
years, but we are confident of 
reaching an agreement with 
Mr Swift,” said Mr Cochrane. 

John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, has said that 


he has come to no conclusion 
on whether to renew the 
seven-year franchises for 
more than a dozen train oper- 
ating companies. They will 
have to offer value for money 
for passengers and more In- 
vestment, Mr Prescott Insists. 

Stagecoach’s intentions 
were underlined as it 
reported annual profits of 


£1585 minion, up 32 per cent 
on last year. It emphasised 
that it supported the Govern- 
ment's white paper on inte- 
grated transport, published 
earlier this week. 

The company said that the 
Government's moves were 
bound to boost rail and bus 
passenger numbers and cre- 
ate regional expansion oppor- 


tunities across Britain.' Mike 
Klnskt group chief executive, 
said that it had enjoyed a 
strong performance. 

One priority would he to 
continue to enhance train 
reliability and customer ser- 
vices on SWT. 

During the year, it planned 
to introduce £100 million of 

new trains, he said. 


Notebook 


Make the board 
earn its reward 




Alex Brummer 

I N AN age when many west- 
ern governments have 
placed a high premium on 
entrepreneurship, determin- 
ing the “correct” levels of 
boardroom "pay is exceedingly 
mmpiw There is nothing in- 
trinsically wrong in the lead- 
ers of Britain's largest compa- 
nies receiving an 18 per cent 
increase In remuneration 
■over the last 12 months, as the 
Guardian Index of Top Execu- 
tive Pay shows today. After 
all. growth to foe economy 
was strong and wealth cre- 
ation was good for the whole 
of Britain. 

The difficulty comes when 
government, and now the 
Bank of England, elevate pay 
levels to an issue of national 
importance. It is an embar- 
rassment when the Chancel- 
lor, Gordon Browii and foe 
Bank of Fr»ei«nd preach that 
above-inflation Mmingc will 
damage the economy and 
when those at the top of in- 
dustry do not abide by the 
ruLes. 

Corp orations as well as 
spending departments in gov- 
ernment need to find better 
ways of rewarding workers 
throughout their organisa- 
tions for productivity in- 
creases. which should be non- 
lnflatLonary. 

Same companies have tried 
to find a better formula. At 
Marks & Spencer, for exam- 
ple, the bonus system ha« 
been skewed to benefit the 
whole workforce rather than 
only those at senior levels. 
The company has been casti- 
gated In some quarters for an 
inflation-busting deal. This Is 
poppycock. 

Much more grotesque Is the 
situation at Kentokii initial, 
the company beaded by the 
new president of the CBL Sir 
Clive Thompson. Last year he 
was paid £1.465 million, 
whereas the average pay of 
his workers was £8,727. Sir 
Clive is hardly the represen- 
tative of the high-value, high- 
quality economy which is at 
the core of the Blair/Brown 
mission. 

In parts of the forest it is 
possible to justify oot-of-the- 
ordinary pay levels. Business 
creators like Sam Chisolm cf 
BSkyB, who is at the forefront 
of the digital revolution in the 
DEL Hans Snook of Orange 
and Chris Gent of Vodafone, 
both at the technological 
edge. When their rewards are 
compared with what is avail- 
able to American counter- 
parts like John Malone of TCI 
or Bernie Ebbers of World- 
Com — who received a 
$17 billion (£10-6 billion) bo- 
nus for gazumping BT to 
merge with MCI — British 
remuneration looks modest 
If Britain is to maintain in- 
centives for innovation and 
risk-taking in bio- technology 
and the ooverging telecom- 
munications technologies, 
then it has to pay interna- 
tional rates for the job. 

Where the DK system of ex- 


ecutive pay breaks down is in 
companies such as Rentokll 
where boardroom pay is 
totally divorced from what 
happens below in foe work- 
force; or In other FTSE com- 
panies which simply pay 
ever-bJggsr rewards for aver- 
age performance as part of 
the mutual back-scratching 
which goes on in some remu- 
neration committees. 

IT executive pay had to be 
Voted Up or down at annual 
meetings, then perhaps some 
of the more egregious awards 
mi g ht be trimmed and a 
greater sense of perspective 
brought to the deliberations 
on executive pay. 

Instead, an obsession with 
comparatives has many FTSE 
executives feeding from the 
same honeypot. 


Liffe raft 

T HE shake-up at Liffe, foe 
London futures ex- 
change, was all but inev- 
itable. Volumes in the T-nnrinri 
market may still be rising but - 
much of foe activity is in 
short-term interest-rate prod- 
ucts— arbitrage ahead of the 
euro — whereas dealings in 
Liffe’s previous stronghold, 
the bond contracts, has been 
tumbling along with dealings 
in equity products. 

The manag ement of Liffe 
under the departing leader- 
ship of .non-executive chair- 
man Jack Wrigglesworfo and 
chief executive Daniel Hod- 
son have only themselves to 
blame for the loss of competi- 
tive edge to continental 
markets. 

Admittedly, forcing change 
in a market governed by the 
membership, rather than 
shareholders, is often diffi- 
cult, as both the Loudon Stock 
Exchange and Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don found in recent years. 
But they adapted. . 

Now Liffe is doing the 
same. The person who will 
lead the charge back is one of 
the early leading lights of 
Liffe, Brian Williamson, who 
returns as executive chair- 
man and will recruit a new 
chief executive to work along- 
side him. 

He has a myriad of tasks 
ahead. The first and perhaps 
most difficult is forcing foe 
pace of technological change 
towards screen-based 
Systems. 

There should be no short- 
age of workable software in 
foe market place, so this is 
not a question of creating 
something from scratch, as 
was the case with the LSE’s 
calamitous experiment with 
Taurus followed by Crest and 
foe, at times, unreliable Sets 
order-driven trading system. 

The second and more im- 
portant decision is whether to 
go it alone or with an ally. 
One possibility is a merger 
with the London Stock Ex- 
change to create City-based 
market powerhouse. 

The alternative is to recog- 
nise that, after the euro ar- 
rives, fund managers, traders 
and other users of the futures 
markets will want a unified 
trading system with Europe- 
wide reach. 

This would point to Liffe 
signing up with DTB of Ger- 
many, the Nordic exchanges 
and others to become part of 
Eurex, in much the same way 
as the LSE decided to work 
with Deutsche Borse. 


Greenspan hint 
of rate rise 


Marie Tran In Washington 


JM EDERAL Reserve chain- 
^■man Alan Greenspan 
■ yesterday signalled a 
shift in US monetary policy 
when he said the central bank 
was more concerned about in- 
flationary pressure than a 
slowdown In foe economy. 

In Ms mid-year report to 
Congress, Mr Greenspan sa id 

that Fed policy-makers in 
March moved to a “state of 
hei ghten ed alert n gainct infia- 
tian”, although they left mon- 
etary policy unchanged. 

The Fed last raised short- 
term rates in March 1997 by a 
quarter-point to SJS per cent 
In a statement to the Senate 
Banking Committee, Mr 
Greenspan hinted that foe 
Fed Is about to raise rates be- 


cause of tighten, 
markets. "Given 1 
tightness in labor 
foe potential for a 
inflation is proba 
than tile risk of 
excessive weakne 
economy,’' he said, 
Mr Greenspan s 
important to rea 
the dampening ef 
Asian crisis on in 
mostly temporary 
the balance of sup 
mand in labour a 
markets in the US 
te* ve foe greatest 
domestic inflation 
“Wage and be 
have bean remar 
dued in foe curr 
sion. Nonetheless, 

ating trend in wagi 
apparent for some 

Greenspan said. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia £556 
Austria 20.10 
Belgium Saw 
Canada 238 
Cyprus OS41 
Denmark lose 
Finland 8-772 . 
Franca 0.532 


Germany 2 j35 
Grsaca 472*25 


Malaysia 8.79 
Malta n aze 


Hong Kong 1&41 Netherlands 3502 
India TO .07 New Zealand 3.05 

Ireland 1.1Z7 Norway 12.11 

Israel Shi . Portugal 289,80 

Italy 2jB24 Saudi Arabia 8.07 
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Tour de France 


Ullrich emerges 
from the mists 



SPORTS NEWS 13 


Racing 


Silver sparkles 
on his way to 
Diamond bid 


. . L °S'j 

! “ ,v artj 


Wftw rot h iln gl uMn 
In Luchon 


t Fi {' 


A FTER hiding in the 
depths of the peloton 
all the way from Dub- 
lin to the sooth of 
France, apart from a brief ap- 
pearance to win Saturday's 
time-trial, the real Jan Ull- 
rich appeared yesterday, five 
miles before the Col de Peyre- 
sourde, the last riimh before 

the descent to the finish here. 

Ullrich rode the whole 
stage, the toughest of the 
Tour so far, in &e style of Mi- 
guel Inriuratn, the five-time 
Tour winner whose record 
many expect him to equal. 

First he the Aubis- 

Que and Tourmalet paym; 
safely ensconced among his 





kfslf' 

m\ W 




pink-dad domestiques from 
the Deutsche Telekom team, 
observing the opposition. 

There was a brief hiccup 
towards the end on the lesser 
ascent of the Col d'Aspin, 
when • Laurent Jalabert set 
F rench hearts racing with a 
spectacular though short- 
lived assault and for a mo- 
ment Ullrich looked uncer- 
tain how to respond* 
Encouraged, Jalabert contin- 
ued to make his presence felt 
as the road plunged downhOL 

The Fr ench champi on was 
to pay for his temerity on the 
Peyresonrde. Five miles from 
the summit a deep defile be- 
tween two green, mist-envel- 
oped peaks, Ullrich put the 
pressure on and Jalabert 
cracked Immediately, to- 
gether with the Basque Ahra- 
ham Olano, who finished 
fourth last year. 

hi regaining the maillot 
jaune, Ullrich bore little I 
rese m blance to the bloated 
figure who started the season 
a stone overweight. One'af Ih- 
darain’s Tmiiuiarirg was the 
way he would never hesitate 
to crush an opponent on see- 
ing a weakness. Ullrich 
seemed to have been taking 
lessons from the master. 

With the descent Into this 
elegant spa town ©tar, Ull- 
rich’s gaps were not defini- 
tive — 59 in front cf 

Olano and lmin 14sec ahead 
of Jalabert — but first blood 
bad gone to the German: met- 
aphorically, in that the ver : 
diet Of the first mountain 
stage is rarely reversed, and 
literally; in that Jalabert and 
Olano bad cradled during file 
Stage, although with ltH-Tp 
sign of serious injury. 

They were not the only ones 
to fan. The clouds had turned 
the road, in places, into a 
skating-rink, upon which the 
riders descended at 5Qmph in 
almost zero visibility. One of 
many mmor pfle-ups on the 
Aublsque descent did for the 




Italian Francesco Casa- 
grande, last year's sixth fin- 
isher. Be was one cf 17 aban- 
dons; the Tour field was 
literally decimated 

An elite nine riders sur- 
vived Ullrich's first assault of 
this Tour, and they were 
mainly mountain TT>pn such 
as the Spaniards Fernando 
Escartin and Jose-Maria Ji- 
menez. The American Bobby 
Julich was the only rider who 
had shown well in Saturday's 
time-trial to remain in Ull- 
rich’s wheelmarks; he lies a 
surprise second to the 
German. 

Any doubts that Marco Pan- 
tani had lost motivation since 
winning the Tour cf Italy 
were removed when the little 
scalatore [climber] from 
! Rimini staged a chanicteris- 
i tic attack a Tntip f r om the 
Peyresonrde summit, with 
b is piratical headscarf flying 
in the wind above his goatee 
beard and earring. As usual, 
not one cf the lead group 
could hold his pace. 

Pantani could sense that, a 
little higher up the mountain- 
side, fresh-faced Fre n chn-wm 
C£dric Vasseur and the griz- 
zled Italian Rodolfo 
wore weakening after leading 
over the three previous 
passes. He duly gobbled up 
Vasseur, but Mass! hnwg on, 
just, to deny Pantani his 
fourth Tour stage win. Mass! 
joins an elite list of n w rm te tw- 
eers to win this classic stage, 
file last being Scotland’s Rob- 
ert MQlar in 1983. 

Pantani win be the favour- 
ite to win today’s short, 

ViciOUS Stage, which innlnrlag 
a mountain-top flnich at Pla- 
teau de Ttehip fhA hilltop of 
the bee. However, if Ullrich’s 
Show of strength yesterday la 
anything to go by, Pantani 
win have to attack on every 
mountain between here and 
Paris to concern the German. 

• WUOam FWiaingham is as- Hard trade ahead 
ststant editor of CfcBng Weekly the approach to tl 


Ron Cox 


T hree- year- olds 

Royal Anthem and 
High-Rise head the bet- 
ting on Saturday’s King 
George VI And Queen Eliza- 
beth Diamond Stakes at As- 
cot, but they face a strong 
challenge from the older 
horses and there was encour- 
aging news for supporters of 
Silver Patriarch yesterday. 

Widely available at 5-1. last 
year’s St Leger winner came 
through his final piece of fast 
work with flying colours at 
John Dunlop's Arundel 

stables. 

‘The trainer and the lad 
who rides him are both very 
happy," said Silver Patri- 
arch’s owner-breeder, Peter 
Winfield. 

Ascot, with its realatively 
short fin tab tog straight, may 
not look the ideal course for 
Silver Patriarch and Satur- 
day win be the first time he 
has raced there. 

But Winfield is not unduly 
worried on that score. “It 
really depends cm the pace as 
he does need a good gallop, ” 
he said. 

“But where he is on the 
bend coming Into the straight 
is crucial. You wouldn't want 
him out with the washing 
next to Windsor Castle." 

In the Coronation Cup at 
Epsom Silver Patriarch came 
with a wet sail to cut down 
Swain, but it was last year’s 
King George winner who was 
the market mover yesterday 
following Frankie Dettori's 
decision to partner him in 
preference to Daylami. 

Coral cut S wain from 6-1 to 
4-1 and HHTs dipped him to 
9-2. The latter firm bad Day- 
lami on 6-1 for a short time, 
but later shortened Mick Kin- 
ane’s mmmt to 9-2. Royal 
Anthem is 5-2 from 9-4. 1 

Godolphin struck with the 
well-backed Abreeze at Yar- 




Hard work ahead ... the overnight leader Lament Deshiens (No. 132) tails the peloton on 
the approach to the first climb in the mist-shrouded Pyrenees photograph; peter dejong 


mouth yesterday, though 
whether the three-year-old — 
lead horse to the stable’s juve- 
niles — reproduces the form 
next time remains to be seen. 

Kieren Fallon gave up his 
final two rides at Yarmouth 
complaining of dehydration, 
but he should be in action at 
Sandown tonight where he 
has several eye-catching 
rides. His strong handling 
will get the best out of John 
Femeley (7.15). 

With the starting stalls 
placed on the far side over the 
straight five furlongs, punters 
should be homing in on the 
greatly favoured high num- 
bers in the draw for the Ba- 
rometer Handicap. 

The top two in the weights. 
Storyteller and Dominant 
Air, are well placed in stalls 
nine and 10 , respectively, and 
they could fight out the 

finis h 

Dominant Air, who was 
poorly drawn in the Gosforth 
Park Cup last time, should 
fare much better with Fallon 
in the driving seat He can 
make a bold bid to lead all the 
way, but Storyteller (8.45) 
may not be done with yet 

After the four-year-old won 
comfortably at Pontefract last 
Friday night, his in-form 
trainer Michael Dods 
remarked that Storyteller was 
very well suited by a stiff five 
furlongs. He has that tonight 
and Storyteller still looks a 
step abead of the 
handicapper. 

Love Me Do (7.45) can go 
dose at a good price in the 
mile and six furlongs Solaglas 
Handicap. 

A rare Flat runner for Mer- 
rita Jones, who has her 
jumpers in cracking form. 
Love Mb Do won at Redcar 
over this trip on his final 
start for Mark Johnston last 
year and the booking cf John 
Reid suggests his new trainer 
anticipates a good run 
tonight 


Catterick Jackpot card with guide to the form 
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Draw Low nuntas best 

Sam day whnara; 4.30 Pstocegato Touch. 

BWgared that Son: 250 9d Jump. 

Vbomfc Nona 

flguras h brackets attar hone’s name denote dq s ttocs last outbig. 
•Wimps. 
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Row By 
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Football 


Liverpool 
miss out on 
Chilavert 


Don Bo ot 


T HE Paraguay goal- 

Keeper Jose Luis Chi- 
Lavert reacted angrily 
yesterday after Liver- 
pool’s E2 milli on bid for him 
was turned down by the Ar- 
gentinian didi Velez Sars- 
GelcL The 33-year-old claimed 
the decision will cost him 
ES million over three years. 

Vela Sarsfield’s president 
Raul Gamez believes that Chi- 
lavert, renowned for taking 
free-kicks and penalties. Is 
worth £13 million and vetoed 
the move to Anfield. 

“The offer Liverpool made 
is similar to one Boca Juniors 
made last year which we 
didn't accept,” he said. "ST 
you take into account that 
Chilavert was one of the main 
stars of the World Cup we 
can't sell him for what we are 
being offered." 

Chilavert stormed; "This 
shows me that the people in 
charge at the dub are the 
players’ enemies. They've 
messed me around anti until 
they pay me what they owe 
me rm not training." 

Liverpool were more suc- 
cessful when the Norwegian 
defender Vegard Heggem be- 
came their third summer 
signing, Joining them from 
Rosenborg yesterday. 


The Sweden winger Jesper 
Bkxnqyist has agreed per- 
sonal terms with Manchester 
United, bad a medical at Old 
Trafford yesterday and Is ex- 
pected to sign for around 
£5 million from Parma today. 

Everton have confirmed 
their interest in the Scotland 
and Monaco midfielder John 
Collins but the manager Wal- 
ter Smith admitted yesterday 
that they are stfll some way 
off solid negotiations. "We 
have made an Inquiry along 
with a number of other 
cdubs," he said. “We will have 
to await the outcome." 

Newcastle United have 
been given a week to agree 
terms with Dletmar Efamann 
if they want to sign the Ger- 
many midfielder, according 
to Bayern Munich's general 
manager Uli Hoeness. 

Tottenham are in the hunt 
for Ipswich's Argentinian 
wing-back Mauricio Taricco. 
He is highly regarded by 
Spurs’ chief scout Charlie 
Woods, who moved to White 
Hart Lane from Ipswich this 
month. 

Sheffield Wednesday’s un- 
settled Italian striker Benito 
Carbone has put his fixture In 
doubt by reporting back for 
pre-season tr aining li days 
late. The new manager Danny 
Wilson has told him it is up to 
him to decide his fixture. 


Maldini quits 
as Italy coach 


C ESARE MALDINI last 
nigfat resigned as Ita- 
ly’s coach after less 
than two years, clearing the 
way for the former captain 
and goalkeeper Dino Zoff 
Maldini, who replaced Ar- 
rigo Sacchl at the end of 1996, 
was fiercely criticised for Ita- 
ly's poor showing at the 
World Cup, where they lost 
on penalties to France In the 
quarter-finals. 

He had intended to see out 
his contract, which runs to 
the end of the year, but 
agreed to stand down after a 
meeting with the president of 
the . Italian Football Federa- 
tion. Luciano Nizzola. 

Zoff. the Lazio president 
who made a record 112 ap- 
pearances for Italy, has not 
been confirmed as Maldini ’s 
successor but Is expected to 
be In charge for the European 
Championship qualifier 
against Wales on September 
5. 

Aston Villa's chairman 
Doug Ellis Baid yesterday it 
was “only a matter of time" 
before a European super 
league is created. 

His comments follow 
reports of secret talks be- 
tween leading dubs on pfara 
for a breakaway 16-team 
league. Ellis said be was not 
aware of any formal discus- 


sions but added; “Informally 
it is discussed by many of us 
in the Premier League. It’s 
my heller that a European 
super league is inevitable. 

"I think it would increase 
the popularity of the game of 
football if we were playing 
Milan midweek one week, 
Barcelona the next and still 
retain our domestic league.” 

Several leading clubs, dis- 
satisfied with the Champions 
League, are known to be In 
favour of a super League. But 
Uefa has said it win do eveiy- 
thing'in its power to prevent 
a breakaway. 

The Professional Football- 
ers' Association has endorsed 
plans by Premiership referees 
to crack down on players who 
dive or feign Injury. "We 
fully support what the Pre- 
miership referees are doing, 
we want them to be left to get 
on with their jobs and for 
players not to try to get oppo- 
nents booked or sent off," said 
Brendon Batson, the PFA’s 
deputy chief executive. 

Leeds United and Everton 
will face FA disciplinary hear- 
ings next month for their poor 
behaviour last season. The 
Premiership dubs, among is 
teams who broke FA rules 
relating to cumulative disci- 
plinary records, are likely to 
receive suspended sentences. 


Hall of Fame for English heroes 


L ONDON'S South Bank is 
to house the first Hall of 
Fame for English football- 
ing heroes, past and pres- 
ent, and win have Sir Geoff 
Hurst as Its non-executive 
chairman. 

Hie museum, which will 
be based in a 30,000 sq ft 
centre at the former 
County Hall, now owned by 
the Japanese property com- 
pany Shirayama, is due to 
open next March. 

Players inducted to the 
Hall of Fame will be nomi- 
nated by supporters 
throughout the country 



Out aflu£k...Shdbonxne’s top scorer Stephen Geoghegan (above) misses file bag night but Eddie Goonley (below) tarns out for St Pat’s photographs: billy stickland and lorraine O’Sullivan 


Irish intent 
on double 
trouble for 
the Old Firm 



John Mullin on the 

Dublin clubs facing 
the Glasgow giants 
over the sea tonight 


S HELBOURNE broke 
the bank to land the 
defender Davie Camp- 
bell two years back. 
He cost them £20,000 and is 
the most expensive player in 
the ranks oT the west Dublin 
dub, whose playing staff is 
valued at £200,000 maximum. 

Dick Advocaat, Rangers’ 
new manager, has spent 
£21 million this summer on 
only five players. Andrei Kan- 
cheLskis cost £5.5 million, a 
record transfer fee for a Scot- 
tish club. From his weekly 
pay packet the 29-year-old 
Ukrainian could buy Camp- 
bell and still have several 
thousand left over. 

Pat Marie y, Shelboume’s 
33-year-old striker, says; “It's 
grand for the likes of Kan- 
chelskis. He does what he 
wants on his £2 million a 
year. We all work and have to 
ask for time off" 

Dermot Keely, the 44-year- 
old who was appointed Shel- 
bo lime’s manager two weeks 
ago, accepts that his part- 
timers are on a hiding to- 
nothing in tonight's Uefa Cup 
first qualifying round at 
Tranmere. His solution: to 
ignore Rangers. It hardly mat- 
ters whom Advocaat plays, he 
says. They are all superstars. 
All that changes are names on 
the team sheet 
“I don’t see what we have to 
worry about" be explained. 
“This is an occasion, a stage 
for players to enjoy them- 
selves. The only crime would 
be to freeze — and we’re no 
Brazil.'* 

Shelboume signed Camp- 
bell from the other Dublin 


and finally selected by a 
panel chaired by Sir Geoff. 
The first players honoured 
are expected to include Sir 
Stanley Matthews. Sir 
Bobby Charlton, Bobby 
Moore and George Best 
The Premier League 
launched the plan yester- 
day. when the chairman 
Peter Leaver said: “We are 
very excited about this pro- 
ject which will be a cele- 
bration of the evolution of 
the national game from its 
early roots In rural Eng- 
land to the creation of the 
FA Premier League." 


side, St Patrick’s Athletic, I 
who went on to pip them for | 
the Premiership title. Tonight 
St Pat's, in a symmetrical 
twist take on the other das- , 
gow club, Celtic, in the Cham- 
pions League first qualifying 
round. 

Both Dublin clubs were 
: drawn to play foe first legs in 
Scotland, but Bangers 
switched to avoid the Old Firm 
teams — and their supporters 
— dnaoenriing on Dublin on 
the wait** night next week. 

Shelboume, who lost nar- 
rowly to Kilmarnock in the 
Cup Winners’ Cup at the same 
stage last year, were ecstatic 
about the draw. They fended 
their chances at Tolka Park, a 
tight ground holding only 
12,000. But then the Garda and 
the Football Association of 
Ireland decided to step In. 

They recalled Rangers’ last 
European jaunt to Dublin in 
1984. That day Bohemians 
beat a dreadful Jock Wallace- 
led side, including a young 
Ally McColst 3-2 and the 
Glasgow fa Tic went on the 
rampage. 

This time the Orange 



last season at the final hur- 
dles and Keely’s task is to add 
a more steeL His heroes were 
Norman Hunter, Ron Harris 
and Johnny Giles, and Keely 
had a similar reputation as a 
centre-half. 

He admits: “I was a dirty 
bastard. I would go through 
the hack of the striker to get 
my range. The second time I 
would apologise and I might 
be able to get in a third chal- 
lenge before the referee pro- 
duced the yellow card. Thank 
God I don’t play today." 

Keely played for Dundalk 
against Celtic In the Euro- 
pean Cup in 1979. They lost 


league goals, which was quite 
a feat considering he missed 
the first two months with 
tuberculosis. Hie 1s out again 
tonight with a more prosaic 
groin strain. 

St Pat’s visit Farkhead as a 
club rejuvenated after almost 
folding five years ago. Their 
manager is a character too, a 
burly man of 29 who was once 
on Arsenal's books. Pat 
Dolan, also their chief execu- 
tive, took over In December 
1996. 

“The difference between 
football in Ireland and Scot- 
land is amazing." he says. 
"We do most of our training 


Keely’s task is to bring more of his own steel to 
bridesmaids who keep falling affinal hurdles 


Order's stand-off at Drumcree 
Church in Co Armagh hardly 
helped, and there are reports 
of more direct threats from 
Loyalists. Shelboume were 
forced to switch. The upshot 
is that they will run out at 
Prenton Park instead. 

Keely put his players 
through their paces at Man- 
chester United’s training 
ground at The Cliff yesterday. 
They are a footballing side but 
are seen as the bridesmaids of 
Irish footbalL Shelboume lost 
all three Irish competitions 


3-2 at Parkhead and drew 0-0 
at home, almost snatching the 
goal that would have put 
them into the quarter-finals. 

“They asked me to sign for 
them,’’ said Keely. "But they 
seemed to think it was a privi- 
lege for me. I was a teacher 
then — still am — and enjoy- 
ing my job. So I said no. I 
don’t regret it I’ve had a fan- 
tastic career." 

One player unavailable for 
selection is Stephen Geoghe- 
gan. He finished as Ireland's 
top scorer last season with 15 


[ in the dark so maybe that's 
why our football is too. Per- 
haps very soon we will find 
out exactly how fer behind we 
are and how far we have to 
go. Are we six eight or 10 
grain behind Celtic? 

"Maybe we can come back 
again in five years’ time. 
.Then we can judge if we have 
progressed any, or if we are 
still stuck at the same level.’’ 

His side are in some trou- 
ble. Keith Doyle, the left-back, 
is away duty with the Ireland 
Under-18 team. The central 


defender Colin Hawkins and 
front player Trevor Molloy 
are but with a fractured foot 
and hamstring injury respec- 
tively; injuries picked up in 
Saturday’s 1-0 win over Nor- 
wich City. 

Dolan signed Hawkins and 
Molloy on full-time contracts 
after Ireland came third in 
last season's Under-20 World 
Cup in Malaysia. It is thought 
they earn around £300 a week, 
with most part-timers on £100. 

One Richmond Park favour- 
ite la last season’s top scorer 
Ian Gflzean, son of the former 
Tottenham Hotspur favourite, 
Alan. Dolan adopted a squad 
number system last year and 
GQzean, formerly at Dundee 
and Ayr United, favoured 
No. 41. 

He has never, played in a 
winning side against Celtic, 
and his most vivid memory of 
Parkhead is the red card 
brandished in his Bice after 
he retaliated to a Peter Grant 
foul He had lasted only half 
an hour. 

Another St Pat's player 
with a score to settle is the ; 
captain Eddie Gormley. He i 
was on Tottenham's books i 
nine years ago but agreed a i 
six-week loan spell at Mother- 1 
well in an attempt to relaunch ; 
his career. His debut was due i 
to be against Celtic hut the | 
paperwork took too long. A 
hernia operation then put I 
paid to the whole deaL I 


Venglos starts 
off with Celtic 
m the shallow 
end of the pool 


Patrick Glenn 

J OZEF VENGLOS is 
tonig ht thrown into the 
European football pool less 
than a week after becoming 
head coach of Celtic, brit 
hardly Into the deep end. 

The first leg of the Cham- 
pions League qualifier 
against St Patrick's Ath- 
letic should, for the cul- 
tured Slovakian coach, be 
more of a familiarisation 
exercise with his new play- 
ers than a rigorous test of 
their qualities. 

■ Venglos’s appointment on 
Friday was viewed by the 
local media as a backward 
step for the Parkhead club 
in view of his one season of 
failure with Aston Villa 
eight years ago. Bnt yester- 
day he seemed unaffected' 
by the general hostility and 
appeared confident that the 
“continuity of last season's 
good work", when Celtic 
won the Scottish champion- 
ship and Coca-Cola Cup, 
would be maintained. 

Of the recognised first- 
team squad only the Danish 
midfielder Morten Wieg- 
horst is unavailable for 
tonight’s match. He has 
damaged knee ligaments 
and an examination yester- 
day confirmed that be may 
be out of the game for some 
weeks. 

Venglos may rest one or 
two of the nine other Celtic 
players involved in the 
World Cup finals. 

Rangers will have only 
one of their summer sign- 
ings available for the Uefa 
Cap qualifier against Shel- 
boume at neutral Tran- 
mere. Andrei Eanchelskis, 
Arthur Nnman, Rod Wal- 
lace, Gabriel Amato and 
Lionel Charbonnier are 
either injured or short of 
match practice. 

Only Giovanni Van 
Bronckhorst, the mid- 
fielder brought from Feyen- 
oord by the coach Dick Ad- 
vocaat. is likely to face the 
Irish. 

Kilmarnock. Scotland's 
other Uefa Cup representa- 
tives. face a much more 
hazardous assignment 
against Zeljeznicar of Bos- 
nia in Sarajevo. 


Judo 


Athletics 


Results 


German coach Jackson edged 
gets to grips out by US trio 

C OLIN JACKSON was 
beaten into fourth place 


Pete Nichols 


B RITISH judo has finally 
found a coach, if not the 
one It originally wanted, 
when Germany’s Udo Quell- 
maiz, the reigning Olympic 

65kg champion, agreed to join 
the British Judo Association 
on a -contract that could ex- 
tend beyond the Sydney 
Games to Athens in 2004. 

The association's first tar- 
get was the successful Belgian 
coach Jean-Marie Dedecker. 
His appointment was an- 
nounced last summer, shortly 

after the Belgian team topped 
the medal table at the Euro- 
pean Championships, but em- 
barrassingly for the BJA the 
post was put on hold after a 
bureaucratic mix-up. 

As a player QueELmalz, 31, 
won world titles in 1991 and 
1995. His initial contract is for 
two years, with an option for 
a filmier four. He becomes 
the third former East German 
to take a leading coaching 
role in British sport, 
following rowing's JOrgen 
Grobler and bobsleigh's Horst 
Hdmlein. 


beaten into fourth place 
by three Americans in the 110 
metres hurdles at the Good- 
will Games in New York. 

The world record holder 
from Wales has recaptured his 
best form this season but was 
no match for the home talent 
on the day, with Mark Crrar 
winning in l&06sec. Jackson, 
31, could manage only 
l3J7sec, a tenth of a second 
outside his seasonal best 

The US sprlm phenomenon 
Marion Jones ran the fastest 
women's 200m in the world 
this year, lowering her own 
mark to win in 2i.80sec. It 
produced a sprint double for 
the 100m world champion, 
who won the Goodwill 100m 
title on Sunday. 

The Irish distance runner 
Sonia O'Sullivan finished 
fifth In the women's mile. 

Bill May, the first man to 
compete In a major interna- 
tional synchronised swim- 
ming competition, took- the 
silver medal alongside Kris- 
tina Lum in the duet section 
and was also part of the US 
team that finished second to 
Russia. 


Football 

nUDtDLYMuddsrsfloU 1 Oldham a 

Golf 

POUKDATfOM AOS OROUP CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS! n atio na l M (Wans): Bayoi 
U-1*s 7-1 A Jamas (Cvmlwrw*|l Pk). U- 
15: 77 B Mam fW aerial: I Dean [Min- 
cninnampMn) (Moihi won on cauntbnckl 
11-14= 80 A Hants (Brandstona). 0-1 Sc 
M S Hutton (Copt Huiltk D Parry (Bread- ■ 
Monel (Hutton wan on cminHjai*). OWn ! 
U-17, SB E Brown |W Wilts!. U-f «i 78 L 
Archer (Uiuraluli Mil). IMS< M N Mor- 
gan [AIK* Seringa): L May (Camberwell 
Ph) (Morgan won on cauntback) 

Tennis 

ATP WERCOHS CUP (Stuttgart) PM 
rand: F Me ll pinl (Brl trtD Prlncsil (Gw) 
>8. 8-4. 6-4, J Mono (Sol U S Brugimra 
(Spl 6-4. 6-1 C Cwrta ISp) hi H Vaaek 
(Cal 6-2. 6-6 SMOtid raw* J Ootaand 
bt T Haas 7-e. v-s; rcbncm G Bianca 
7-6, 7-fi 

ATP LSOO MASON CLASSIC (WanMng. 
tonj: PM modi O L Pari (U) M O Bu- 
rtt£fl ISp) 4-fi, 6-4, 6-0; R SchatUar (Oer) 
bt J-M Gan*m IU3) 4-6. 6-3. 6-3: □ Cald- 
well (U3I bl K Cartoon (Den) 3-6. 6-4. 7-6. 
■ Damn |Czj U G Canos (Arg| 6-4. 7-6: 
D H aitar [Can) bt D Vacok (Cal 6-4. 6-4. 
D Matnfcfci (SA) bt 5 Blotto (Aus) 6-2. 7-6; ' 
S Saivitai (Arml H P GaWtueln (US) 3-6. 
6-4. 7-5; M OndnnkA (SA) M E Ran (Isr) 
6-4. 6-ft A Sa (Br) bt T Ketoto (F.n) 7-6. 
6-4. J QtoiMrtnh [US] hi L Hewn (Aus) 
6-9. 9-6. 6-2 D Whrattti (US) bt P Tra- 
macchi (Aui) 6-3. 6-8: W Rua*i (Yam br P 
Harxanyi (US) 6-0. 6-7. 6-2. 

LTA MANCHESTER CHALLENGER 
IDkJsbury): PM: C W lbi a n * (GH) U S 
PeacaaoUdO (II) 6-3. 6-* 

NUHIHEHN ELECTRIC OPON (Newcos- 
ttar. PM M L NWvan [Gfi) tt A 
Fwnrtra (Br) 7-6. 6-1. Q SMa [Arg) bt J 
Pedant (Fr) 6-4. 6-3: ■ Kimm (Nethf bt 
N Gould (0B) 6-*. 6-2; A Boa tieh (Fr) bt 
OFukarefc (Cl) 6-3. 6-2: E MadB ca (Arp) M 
D Saiwtwd (GB1 6-4. 7-* A Caflary (Argi 
bl J Anderson l«or) 6-4. 7-6; A H Pa*. 
quale (Fr) M T Larkbam (Aus) 6-3. 7-4: A 
C M iaao* (Ru&l M M Penny (GBj B-S, 
6-g-.LM—«inn (Ecu) til M Rodriguez (Arp) 
B-O. 7-i ft CUtoort |FV! M O Serrano ISO) 


6-0. T-5; O Min er (Fr) H A Garizzlo (Arg) 
T-8. 6-f, 7-fi: ■ Mbmmto (So) M R Carre- 
Wo (Sp) 4-6, 6-4. 8-3; M MiM (Arg) 
tt C Auflrny (Fr) 6-2, 4-6. 6-4; P In (Gz) 
bt M MartalU (tt) 6-3. V-6. B-O; M Paarta 
(Arg) bl I Bo z c (Sto) 6-2. 6-t. 

Baseball 

AM M CAN lNAOUNi NY Yanfcaa* a Do- 
troll 4 [1 Thins: 1st game]; NY Yankees 4 
Detroit 3 (2nd); Chicago WS 4 Clevatand 5. 
NATIONAL UHSVK Florida 3 Mirwau- 
koa 1 Montreal 1 Philadelphia 3; ABanta 4 
Chicago Cubs 11; NY Mels 1 Hrisburgh 3. 
Houston 10 Colorado 8: Los Angeles 2 Ctn- 
dnnad 0; San Diego 1 St Louis 13: Son 
Fran cis co S Arizona 3. 

Chess 

SMTTH A WILLIAMSON VOUKO HAS- 
TIHS (Gooalming): Roaatf Fean s 
BekUr-Jenenn (Dm) t S HusKngor ft M 
Turner 1 D Btaby (t J tflgus 1 K Kirinots 
(Eat) tt E nopopo rrt (tar) 0 B Ke(l]> (Ire) 1. 
P ra— - M Ferguson v 8 Ana an; R Bates v 
S Will lams; A Hunt » N Pott. Bound Five 
Ansed 1 Bat®) ft W! Warns 1 Vtgus 0: H 
RlbshWn (lar) ft Hunt li KNIy 1. D BdkkaN 
Jensen (Den) ft HAsNnpar 1 R Pstllser a 
0r*anq N Part v Ferguaofl; S BeMWr-Jon- 
een v Tumor K Mah w R Pert. Loodar q 
Ansefl 4; Ferptsan. Hum. Wttdams 31 

Cricket 

AON TBOPHYi Ctr.ll, him C a tl.i e 

worcuumhira 211 (D J PU» 75, E J Wil- 
son 48; Cmrtran 4-43], Giaueestaranire 
214-2 (R J Cuniltta 94no. P S Luanbury 
3ft G I MaOlUan 42). Cloucasunlilre 
wan by eight wickets. Wi a ro lisi Durham 
S06-7 (M Cough 84, 8 Hufloti SQ; Detreitaa 
4-36). DfliUyaWr* 216-6 fT A TVraats SUno. 
V Clarice EG). Oerbyahlro won by Dve 
i wtcfcecs. 

; EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP (The 
| Hogue): ScoBand 143-8 (0 Patterson 33; 

1 Van T roost 5-28). Holland 147-7 (Van 
I Troon! 64no; Brirw»y 3-361 Holland won 
! by three wtdrals. Ireland i«r-6 (A Dunlop 
| 30. a Cooke xno ). Denmark 197-7 (A Ah- 
med 43). Denmark won by three wtc lints. 


Cycling 


TOUR OB FRANCE! Tenth utaws (Pau to 
Luchon. 196km): 1. R Masai (It) Casino Sir 
os min 40SUC; 2, M Pontenl (HI Mercawna 
Una at SBsaa X M Badgers (Noth) Rabo- 
bank SS; 4. B Jullcit (US) Colldla 59; 6. G Dl 
Grande (It) Mopot; 6. J M Jimenez (Sp) 


Bonesto: 7. F Eccarttn (Sp) Kaima: 6, J 
Ubrieh (Ger) TeMmm; S, >C Robin (Fr) US 
Postal; to, L Ptepafl {«) Saeco, li. L Leb- 
lanc (Fr) Pom 12. B Rlls (Den) Telekom an 
same ttma: 13. D Nardallo (It) Mepel 1.50: 
14. k LMngston (US) CaiMs 156: IS. M 
Serrano (Sp) CoOdta 1-56. learRag aw 
AM 1. Ullrich 47hr 2Smln IBmc Z Julhch at 
Imln IBsec 3. B Hamburger (Deni Casino 
2.17; 4. L JaMbert (Fr) Once 638: 5. Leb- 
lanc 3 A3; 6 A Olano ISp) Banana 611; 7. 
M Baogerd (NeOi) Rabobank 339: 8. Y 
Bonin (Rus) FOJ 3J9; 9, S Heulol (Fr) FDJ 
3.40: 10. Rus 651: li. Pantart 441: 12. 
UriSOl 4 44; 13. ROWn 4,46: 14. Nanfetto 
6.17; IS. Eacarrin &23. 

Goodwill Games 

ATHUncai Mm BOOm 1, P NdUTWi 
(Kan) 1.413ft Z N Tel tel (Cub) iriSBS 3. 
0 Klntoo (Kelt) 1.48JJ5. HOm h a rMaei 1. 
M Crew (US) 13.0a 2. A Johnson (US) 
13.1ft 3. R T ortan (US) 11 1ft 4. c Jackson 
(GB) 19.17. Loan 1 mm 1- ■ Pedroeo (Cub) 
654m; l E Wilder (US) 638; 3. J Becktord 
(Jam) 134. a^tOOm AawMuwr 1. B 
Barmaaat (Kan) 6mln 14 JBsec: 2. J Koaotf 
(Ken) 6.16A4; ft 0 Boul«W (Mer) fl J0JM. 
aOhmuMla 1,1 Markov (Ruoj 1232B 7:2, 
D Garcia (Mas) 12 6 8 73 ; 3. J Perez (Ecu) 
129.114. DmnHm 1. D Carton (US) 

, ft755pte; 2. C Htffine (US) HJ7B, 3. T Dvo- 
rak (CZ) 8.426. 

Women 200ou 1, M Jones (US) 21-003, 2. 
Z Plniusevicti (Uhr) 2ft 46; 3. B McDonald 
(Jam) J2J57. BriNMnu 1. 0 Yagorova (Rut) 
16JS3.0E; Z L Human (US) 13.54.93; 3. L 
KramlyovB (RllG) 16.0020. MBa 1. S Hx- 
taitovB (Rus) 42039. Z ft Jacobs (US) 
4JU.9Z ft S Hamilton (US) 4ZZS1 Alan ft 
8 CSuHIvan (Ire) 428.10. IOObi kordn 
1, A Vaughn (US) 12.72; ft G Russell (Jam) 
12.78; 3, M Freeman (Jam) 124ft ha 
M mal.T Walter (US) 147m; 2=. A Acutt 
(US). Y Lyakhova (Rus) 1.93 Dtoeoat 1. N 
Sadova (Rus) BftflOm; Z I Wyludda (Car) 
83X3; ft K Kuehl (US) 61.B4. 
BASKETBALL: Ham RMred-eablni 
OrwM At Lithuania Si Argentina 77 (oil: 
I Russia 81 Australia 71 Crap Bi Brazil 96 
Puerto Ako «: US 81 China 76 
j GYttHABTlCSi Man AK-nmd Kaofa 1. 1 
Ivankov (Bela) 57£00pm ft A Bondarenko 
(Rus) 5ft 70ft 3. B WSaon (US) 56 576 
a woBOwnp tmuKk o«t i. 
O Brousnlkina/M Klasoievo (Rus) 
SSXiepts; 2. K LunYB May (US) 97.979. 3. 
M TadilbanalM Tahada (Japan) 87X80. 
Ymm 1. B6.774pts: ft US 97X43; 9. 

Japan 97.374 


VATU) POLOa rratMan Tooiut- 

■Ma Spain 7 Russia 7; US 7 Italy 4. 

Hockey 

THBD TOST (Port Elizabeth): South Af- 
rica 4 England 4. 


Sport in brief I Tennis 


Fixtures 


(730 unless stated) 

Football 

EUROPEAN CUP I First vralUytog 
round, IM tap Gefltc v St Pairtcks Atn 
Onama Wev v Barry T n (BAf: Cm- 
tonvUle v FC Kosice. 

WBA CUPi Ural uaafilay round, IM 
tapi Omonin Ntcaala v UnSeld (6JK Nflw- 
lown v Krakow (7.0); S ho I bourns v 
Rangers (7.45k Zatiamfcar v Kilmarnock. 
PRMNDUSSi BaldocL v WaPonL Brotne- 
grove v Northampton (7.45): Rnn Harps v 
Portsmouth (7.45i; Stay Wndts » v Swan- 
sea: Home Form Everton v Norwich; St 
Frende v Falkirk; Stoke v Car did; ChOrMy 
v Wigan; Goole v Hull; All reton Tn « Roth- 
arham: Evas ham Utd v Hereford; Dra- 
Qhoda Utd v Craws W a tertard v Shrews- 
bury; OHftiem v Wrexham (3:0): tele at Man 
v Stockport (7.15); Runcorn v Tiaivnoro. 
Carahalton v Mlllwall; St Mirren v Bourne- 
mouth; Hyde IM v Halifax: Ante v Peter- 
borough; Harlow Tn v Arsenal (7.46): AMv 
eratona v Toward; Chesterfield v NoEm 
Foma (746); Enfield v Waking. 

Cricket 

BRITANNIC AS SURAH CR COUNTY 
CHAHPIOMSK1P ((da days. 11-0): C*- 
■ya Bam Glamorgan v LaneaaKfe. di al 
tw tem: GlaucestBrswra v Surrey. Part*- 
maatta Hampshire v NoMnghamahlra. 
LonTM Mlddfeeex v YorioiMd. Hortte- 
ampiaa fiftO): North a mptonshire v Derby- 
shire. TMotaH Scrwnwl vDvrtisnl 
SBOOMD XI CMAMPfOHSHIP (three 
days I: MeareMe t - Durham v Derbyshire. 
Urin damorgan v WstwldaPrire. MaM- 
a tawai Kerri v Northamptonshfra. Mtookr 
tar Tw LekastoreMre * W or ca sto rahlre. 
Haa MrtgM Su roo* v Mlddlosex. 

AON TROPHY) btaMr Gfoueesurantra v 
Hampshire 

MINOR COUNTIES CHAMPKWSHIPt 
F e nn o ri o r Cambridgeahire v Buckingham- 
shire I Hum I n m Norfolk v HurttorsWre. 


Basketball 

Greater London Leopards’ at- 
tempts to sign the forward 
Ricardo Leonard intensified 
| yesterday when solicitors for 
the player threatened to sue 
Chester Jets for damages if 
they refused to grant his 
release from the dub. The 
Budwelser League champions 
declined to pick up the £4,000 
price-tag placed on the 6ft Sin 
American by the arbitrators. 

Chester's chairman Joe 
Lofthouse said: “I find it ap- 
palling. To say it’s being un- 
reasonable to ask for a fee is 
pitiful, rd agreed to go for a 
quick deal and let Ricardo go 
for £3,500, but Leopards de- 
cided to go to arbitration, 
which means they must abide 
by the panel's decision." 

Rugby Union 

Alan Tait the Scotland and 
Lions centre, yesterday be- 
came the second leading 
player this summer to leave 
the English champions New- 
castle. The 34-year-old Tait 
has joined Edinburgh Reivers 
on a contract which will keep 
him at the club until Novem- 
ber 1999. .Taif s' departure fol- 
lows that of the Western Sa- 
moan international Pat Lam 
who recently moved to 
Northampton. 


The semi-retired Boris 
Becker swept past Italy's 
Andre Gaudeozi 6-1, 7-5 to 
reach the second round of the 
Mercedes Cup in Stuttgart. 

Mark Petchey and Danny 
Sapsford went out in the first 
round of the £50.000 Northern 
Electric Open In Newcastle. 

? as beat en in 
straight sets by the eighth 
seed Andrei Cherkasov. Saps- 
ford lost to Argentina’s 

E u U i a l?° Medl ca. also In 
straight sets. 

Ice Hockey 

Last season's British Defence- 
man of the Year stephS 
Cooper js returning to his 
native North-east alter sign- 
ing for the Newcastle Rlver- 

fe^£ este ? ay ' arUes wt 

aurfwWer Cooper has spent 
fEf t 5 ree seasons with 
the Manchester Storm. Ed 
Courtenay of Sheffield Steel- 
ers has rejoined South Caro- 
lina Stingrays, his former US 

Boxing 

■ kystej, the Common- 
featherwejgh t cham- 
wm fifht in front of his 
hmne crowd in Scarborough 
for the first time as a profes- 

inSf? Wh £f\,? e facas the 
Ukrainian Rakhim Mlngaleev 

mia^wP 0 super-bantam- 
weight title on August 8, 
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Cricket 

Promotion 
raises the 
tension 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


David Hopps on 

Mark Ramprakash’s 
craving for that 
maiden Test century 


C OMPLAINING about 
umpiring decisions 
hardly qualifies as 
original sin — the 
Test umpires’ panel were ada- 
mant at a meeting in Surrey 
last week that relations with 
players have rarely been 
under so much strain — but 
for Mark Ramprakash a mo- 
mentary outburst has a g ai n 
encouraged suspicions that 
his England career is 
wrought with tension. 

Ramprakash’s elevation to 
No. 5 for the fourth Test 
against South Africa at Trent 
Bridge tomorrow offers him 
an opportunity to advance a 
reputation that was enhanced 
by a wonderfully accom- 
plished maiden century 
against West Indies in Barba- 
dos four months ago. 

He does so, though, with the 
nature of his dissent to the 
Australian umpire Darrell 
Hair in the second Test at 
Lord’s still giving cause for 
debate. 

For his outburst at Lord's 
after he was given out caught 
at the wicket, with television 
replays suggesting that the 
hall had struck his elbow, he 
received a suspended one- 
match ban and £800 One from j 
tbe match referee Javed 
Burki for “verbal and physi- 
cal dissent”. 

Ramprakash has since been 
credited with protesting 
along the lines of “Darren, 
you’re messing with my 
career", and there is the rub. 

Had he railed at Hair for 
costing England the game, his 
transgression would already 
have been forgotten. That he 
allegedly expressed an imme- 
diate concern for himself — 
and therefore, it is easy to 
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Paul Womrar at LonPs 


T HERE are some 
shameful souls stffl 
fighting the emanci- 
pation of women at 
this ground, but Lisa Eeight- 
ley gave them further cause 
for embarrassment yesterday. 

Keightley, from Mudgee in 
New South Wales, became the 
first woman to score a cen- 
tury at tbe game’s headquar- 
ters as Australia beat. Eng- 
land by 114 runs to win fire 
one-day series by a crushing 
5-0 margin. 

For England it does not 
lot* good with the three-Test 
Ashes series at Guildford, 
Harrogate and Worcester 
starting on August 5, even 
though they are the more ex- 
perienced team over the 
longer game. The Ashes were 
produced by burning a signed 
bat in a wok in tbe nearby 
Memorial Garden on Monday. 
Australia, who under their 


Ramprakash . . . anxious 


England dither 
on Flintoff debut 


E NGLAND remained 
uncertain yesterday 
whether to gamble on 
a Test debut for the brawny 
Lancashire all-rounder 
Andrew FlintofT against 
South Africa at Trent 
Bridge tomorrow, writes 
Dacid Hopps. 

Although Flin toff’s selec- 
tion might be interpreted 
as a hold inclusion of 
youth, that would hardly be 
borne out by England’s in- 
tention to bat him, if he 
does play, as low as No. 7. 

For him to be selected as 
a genuine all-rounder, at a 
time when his bowling 
spells are still painstak- 
ingly monitored by Lanca- 
shire and when England 
trail 1-0 in the series with 
only two Tests remaining, 
would be a safety-first res- 
ponse not easily justified. 

Flin toff’s form this sea- 
son bas overshadowed that 
of the all-rounder he has 
replaced. Surrey’s Ben Hoi- 


Cricket 
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lloake, but he is barely over 
the serious back trouble 
that curtailed his bowling 
in his youth. 

David Graveney, Eng- 
land’s chairman of selec- 
tors. conceded that Fttn- 
toff’s selection did present 
a dilemma. "He is slightly 
the other way round to Ben 
in that be is a batsman who 
bowls. Ben would be the 
first to admit that Us bat- 
ting is not firing on all cyl- 
inders. but he is bowling 
wefi- 

“But we can’t get away 
from the fact that we have 
been asked to follow on in 
two successive Test 
matches. Control of the 
game is _ invariably 
achieved by getting runs in 
the first innings.” 

Michael Atherton has 
been passed fit after injur- 
ing a hand in Lanc ash i r e’s 
AXA League victory over 
Worcestershire at Old Traf- 
[ ford on Monday. 


Rugby League 


! impressive coach Megan Lear 
i are perhaps the strongest and 
most aggressively fit side to 
emerge from the women’s 
game, scored 256 far case from 
their 50 overs and Keightley. 

I who finished imheatAn (HI 113, 
i was most notably supported 
by her ca ptain and opening 
partner Belinda Clark, who 
made 89. 

England’s batting was then 
destroyed by the medium-fast 
! bowler Cathryn Fitzpatrick, 
who returned figures of five 
for 47. Only England’s captain 
Karen Smithies was defiant 
nuking an unbeaten 
The 26-year-old Keightley 
| said: “I feel great tops. I 
I didn’t know I was tbe first 
woman to make a hundred 
here until I heard the an- 
nouncement afterwards.” | 
She first played the game at 
11 and has progressed to the 
full international side via i 
youth, under-18 and under -21 I 
levels. This was her second | 
century and she has also | 


scored five 50s. England’s 
bonders must be heartily sick 
of her. for over the five 
matches she has averaged 85. 

England could hardly com- 
plain about stage fright They 
first played here in 1976, al- 
though there have been dra- 
matic changes in those years. 
The Women’s Cricket Associ- 
ation has become more 
closely associated with the 
England and Wales Cricket 
Board and in September the , 
joining win be completed. 

Sharon Bayton, the retiring 
chairman of the WCA. SRld ■ 
yesterday: “The key to the 
merger is that it gives us the 
ability to bring the game to a 
wider field and creates more 
opportunities for us to play 
dub cricket” There are cur- 
rently about 8,600 women 
players in this country, turn- 
ing out for around 82 dubs. 

England have been out- 
classed in these matches bat 
even the absence of Charlotte 
Edwards and Jan Brittin can- 


C Edwards c Fahey D Fttrpatrtck ___ 28 

K Long c Msg no b Maaon O 

0 Damns b Fitzpatrick 17 

-KSmltfites nctout *2 

C Connor b R lz p aft te fc 17 

fj Cottar st Price b Bolton — 8 

SMatcaHeBNrbHtzpatrtcfc 5 

M Reynard bRtzpatrtcfc O 

C L Taylor not out O 

Extras (bl, «4) 5 

Total (far 7. 50 ovars) 142 

f%* W «hM* 2. 41. 48. 74. S3. 14a WO. 
DU Bel bad SCoUyar.K Winks. 

Bn ■■H um Maaon ID-1 — 1; M*sno 
5-8-15-tt Catver 10-0-30-0; Rttpatrt* 
10 -1—47—5; Pah or 7-8-15-0; Holton 
7-0-0-1. 

IMgra* L J West. 


Lowes clearance stuns Currie 


REPRESENTATIVES of the 

■ ^Australian Cricket Board 

are to go to Pakistan to seek 
assurances about security in 
Peshawar, where their last 

tourists were pelted with mis- 
siles that included rocks and 

a padlock. 

Australia start a three-Test 
tour in late September, with 
Peshaw ar scheduled to stage 
thesecond- 

Glamorgan may Held both 
their wicketkeepers against 
Lancashir e in the County 
Champ ionship match b eg i n- i 
wing today at Colwyn Bay. 
Adrian Shaw and Ismail , 
Dawood look set to turn out 
because injury bas robbed tbe 
defending champions of their 
openers Steve James (finger) 
and Alim Evans (shin). 

Another opener, - Nick 
Trainer, misses Gloucester- 
shire's match against the 
l eader s Surrey at Cheltenham 
with a knee injury. 


Awtrwmon 

T ONY CURRIE, the Lon- 
don Broncos coach* was 
stunned yesterday by 
the Rugby Football League ex- 
ecutive committee’s d e cis i o n 
that James Lowes, the Brad- 
ford BuHsttooker, bad no case 
to answer for a late tackle on 
Shaun Edwards in Saturday's 
Super League Roadshow fix- 
ture in Edinburgh. 

Lowes was placed on report 
during the game, leaving the 
committee to study a video of 
tbe incident They cleared 
him and also Rowland Phil- 
lips, who was reported for 
possible use of the elbow 
while playing for Wales 
a gainst En gland in Widnes on 

Sunday. 

"All I’m saying about it is 


that the Judiciary seems to be 
running scared of Bradford 
and I don’t know why,” said 
Currie. 

It is tbe fifth time in recent 
weeks that a disciplinary ver- 
dict has gone in favour of the 
Super League champions. The 
I first came when Graeme 
I Bradley, their Australian cap- 
tain. was sent off for leading 
with his forearm in the defeat 
at Warrington. He was ini- 
! Hally given a one-match sus- 
1 passion but that was quashed 
on appeal a ffew hours before 
tbe game against Wigan, free- 
ing him to play. 

In that Wigan game Lowes 
was sent off for foul and abu- 
sive language. He received a 
twomatch ban. which was 
reduced to one on appeal. 

Then in tbe victory at Leeds 
three weeks ago Jon. Scales 


I was sent off for a high tackle 
, but escaped suspension, and 
the following week Bernard 
I Dwyer was called before the 
| disciplinary committee to ex- 
plain his part in a brawl. He 
received a one-match ban but 
that too was lifted on appeaL 
I Bradford would’ doubtless 
claim that these results vindi- 
cate the report system, which 
was introduced to prevent un- 
just dismissals when there is 
an element of doubt in the ref- 
eree’s mind. However, Cur- 
rie’s comments are represen- 
tative of a general mood of , 
discontent and conftision | 
with recent disciplinary 
rulings. 

Fhfl Veivers, who has taken 
temporary charge of Hudders- 
field from Garry Schofield, 
apparently on the basis of j 
having a Level m coaching | 


badge, yesterday suggested 
that both be and Schofield 
could remain with the club as 
coaches. 

“The directors have told us 
that they are investigating all 
their options, which include 
appointing a director of rugby 
rather than a new coach,” he 
said. "In that case I would 
like to carry on coaching and 
there is no reason why Garry 
couldn’t too. He could have a 
Level HI coaching badge in- 
side four days.” 

Veivers also confirmed that 
Schofield would be a substi- . 
tute in the Roadshow fixture | 
against Hull at Gateshead on 
Friday. 

Colin Ar m str ong , the much- 
travelled Cumbrian prop, has 
been appointed caretaker 

coarii of Whitehaven after the 
resignation of Stan Martin- 


Rugby Union 


Cardiff may 
revert to 

old format 


conclude, not for the team — 
has encouraged a debate 
which a month later rumbles 
an. There are those who wan- 
der whether his desire for 
personal achievement is so 
Intense that it wffl. forever 
remain counterproductive. 

It is probably more compli- 
cated than that Cricket has 
always offered a subtle and 
delicate balance between Indi- 
vidual ambition and team res- 
ponsibilities, and single- 
minded individuals have 
often been the driving forces 
behind the most successful 

taam«; 

If Ramprakash’s desire for 

self-fulfilment ha« at timr»s 
Consumed him , Tila anthtidsa . 

tic response since his appoint- 
ment as captain of Middlesex 
offers evidence that the team 
ethic burns strongly. 

One of his priorities has 
been to ease the burdens on 
younger Middlesex players, to 
free them from the uncer- 
tainty and miscalculations 
that characterised his own be- 
ginnings. His rebuke to um- 
pire Hair seems bom largely 
of stress and anxiety. 

How to alleviate that stress 
is, as ever, the question. The 
belief remains widespread 
that be still does not feel en- 
tirely embedded in this Eng- 
land side. He observes a Test 
average creeping painfully 
forward — since his recall 
against Australia at The Oval 
last summer it has edged 
from 17 to 22 — and yearns for 
the day it reaches 
respectability. 

Menially, be needs to con- 
sider only tbe latest phase of 
his Test career, tbe phase that 
tells of the player that he is 
now. Since his return for the 
final Test of last summer he 
has averaged 38 in seven Tests 
and. although he is gifted 
enough to achieve considera- 
bly more, that remains a per- 
fectly respectable achievement 
in a struggling side. 

David Graveney, England’s 

chairman of selectors, will Good on yer — Australia’s Lisa Keightley is congratulated by Joanne Broadbent on reaching her century crajgprentjs 
have impressed upon Ram- 

Fifth women’s one-day international : England v Australia 

| jured Graham Thorpe, with 

Graeme Hick batting at six, is ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 

sessss Keightley leads whitewash 

and Ramprakash will have 

nodded acquiescently, per- _ 

haps not entirely convinced. — • impres s i ve coach Megan Lear scored five 50s. England’s not explain the gulf between 

RC Robertson- Glasgow w ” r ” h " 1 " are perhaps the strongest and bowlers must be heartily sick the sides. 

remarked in a more relaxed most aggressively fit side to of her. for over the five 

cricketing age that “He Is bot ■■HERS are some emerge from the women’s matches she has averaged 85. 

a weak-kneed cricketer who ■ shameful souls stfll game, scored 256 for one from England could hardly com- . i 

in his heart approves of the | fighting the emanci- their 50 overs and Keightley. plain about stage fright. They d Bf0 * g^ w r w4o ui . — « 

umpires’ decisions”. Rampra- ■ pation of women at who finished unbeaten on 113, first played here in 1976, al- &rtr “i“ 3l w9 nM » ia 

kash has known too much this ground, but Lisa Keight- was most notably supported though there have been dra- tq«i (t on .sco ws) see , 

pain always to depart with a ley gave them further cause by her captain and opening mafic changes in those years. mjotws. b c a* 

casual swish of the bat There for embarrassment yesterday, partner Belinda dark, who The Women’s Cricket Associ- oMaw*o.iJiMc*.cRtzp«trtti.cMaraL ! 

is only one way to appease the Keightley, from Mudgee in made 89. a lion has become more AFahB». _ 

sceptics, and his own mind. New South Wales, became the England’s batting was then closely associated with tbe 

And that is with his first Test first woman to score a can- destroyed by the medlam-fest England and Wales Cricket twwi-t*’ vwnw»-o-<i-tti*oB6-o-aw>: 

century on home so£L tury at the game’s headquar- bowler Cathryn Fitzpatrick, Board and in September the Beyrarfi 


Paul Rees 


C ARDIFF are consid- 
ering becoming a 
members-only club 
again and winding 
up as a limited company, 
after their hopes that Brian 
Baister, the new chairman of 

the Rugby Football Union’s 
management board, would 
sanction a series of friendlies 
between the Welsh club and 
the Allied Dunbar Premier- 
ship One sides were shattered 
this week. 

The dub were so confident 
of being embraced by tbe 
RFU; after the removal of 
Baister’s predecessor Cliff 
Brittle, that fixture lists were 
drawn up and the English 
sides gave Cardiff a written 
undertaking that they would 
field their strongest sides 
against them. 

The Welsh champions 
Swansea, who like Cardiff 
have refused to commit them- 
selves to the WRU with the 
new season less than six 
weeks away , were also hoping 
for an approach, but Baister 
has said he expects the 
English clubs to abide by the 
terms of the Mayfair Agree- 
ment which was hammered 
out with the RFC this year. 

“One of the clauses in that 
agreement was that the clubs 
agreed not to undertake any 
cross-border competition 
without the consent of the 
RFU," Baister said yesterday. 
’'Contact with Cardiff and | 
Swansea would be in breach 
of that and we would need the 
consent of the WRU anyway, 
which would not be forthcom- j 


ing. My message to Cardiff 
and Swansea Is to be patient I 
hope they become a catalyst 
for change in British club 
rugby and that cross-border 
competition is enhanced, but 
it is too late to do anything for 
next season.” 

Cardiff have refused, to sign 
a binding agreement with the 
Welsh governing body for 
more than a year, which has 
cost them more than £500,000 
in television and sponsorship 
money generated by the tour- 
naments they play In; tbe 
WRU has held the money 
pending a High Court action 
by Cardiff which will be 
heard in London in 
November. 

Cardiff's board of directors 
had virtually committed them- 
selves to not playing in Wales 
next season. "Following the 
demise of Neath, you have to 
ask if there is any future for 
the professional dub game in 
Wales,” said foe Cardiff chief 
executive Gareth Davies. 

“We believe the future for 
the leading sides in Wales lies 
elsewhere, otherwise it would 
be a case of throwing good 
money away. The WRU has to 
recognise that" 

Cardiff were due to address 
their players today about the 
plans for next season but tbe 
meeting has been put back 
until the end of the week. 

If Cardiff operate a mem- 
bers-only policy they would 
be able to compete in foe 
Welsh Premier Division, 
fended by foe WRU but with- 
out the means which allowed 
them to spend about £15 mil- 
lion last season on wages and 
administration costs. 


Quins set sights on Morgan as 
Coker considers Saracens move 


not explain foe gulf between 
the sides. 

AUSTRALIA 

-B Clark d Winks b Reynard M 

LKslglYtteyriflKM 112 

J Broadband not out — ■■ 42 

EJrtrttftol.a0.nB2) 1* 

Total (for i. SO ovata) 288 

Mofarlefcaoin. 

Mri oat bad K RoNon. M Jonas. B Calvar. 
O Unono. tJ Pitea. C Fitzpatrick. C itestn. 
AFaftay. 

8aa4toy Taylor 7-0-37-0; Collyar 
10-2-42-0; SmKMu 10-0-40-0; Connor 
0-0-31-0; Winks 0-O-4Vtt Lang 6-0-30-0; 
Reynard 5-1-20-1. 


LjARLEQUINS are poised 
rito sign Garrick Morgan, 
the former Australia Test 
lock, on a two-year contract 
believed to be worth 
£90,000 a season plus bo- 
nuses, writes Robert Arm- 
strong. The 28-year-old 
Morgan would form a pow- 
erful second-row partner- 
ship with the Wales inter- 
national Gareth Llewellyn. 

Morgan, who had a suc- 
cessful spell in Australian 
rugby league before switch- 
ing back to union two sea- 
sons ago, has recently been 
overlooked by the Wallaby 
selectors. Currently Aus- 
tralia’s second row pairs 
John Eales, the captain, 
with Tom Bowman. Mor- 
gan has also lost his 
Que en sland place to Na- 


Motor Racing 


than Sharpe, who partners 
Eales in the state line-up. 

Morgan said: “I haven’t 
said yes or no to anything 
but I might need a change. 
The Quins offer could be 
the making of me.” 

Another former Austra- 
lia lock. Troy Coker, is set 
to join Saracens. 

• Bill Beaumont is to head 
a five-man Twickenham 
panel to organise a sound 
Test structure for the Eng- 
land team into the next cen- 
tury. The panel will avoid 
committing England to a 
fixture-list such as the one 
that comprised two Tests 
against the All Blacks be- 
tween one-off matches in 
Australia and South Africa 
over a five-week period this 
summer* 


Villeneuve to 
leave Williams 


1 Alan Henry 

J ACQUES VILLENEUVE, 
the reigning world 
champion, is to turn his 
back on Williams. The 27- 
year-old Canadian is on foe 
'point of joining the new Brit- 
ish American Racing team In 
an estimated £16 milli on two- 
year deal which is expected to 
be confirmed tomorrow on 
the eve of practice for foe 
Austrian Grand Prix at 
Zritweg. 

It Is understood that Ville- 
neuve is in foe final stages of 
detailed negotiations with 
Craig Pollock, his close friend 
and manager who is also 
manag in g director of the new 
team, which will be based id 
Brackley, near Silverstone, 
and wflj field cars designed 
and built by foe celebrated 
IndyCar (CART) designer 
Adrian Reynard. 

Vflleneuve's place at Wil- 
liams is expected to be taken 
by the reigning CART cham- 
pion Alex Zanardi, who coin- 
cidentally is poised to retain 


his title at the wheel of a 
Honda-engined Reynard. It is 
speculated that Williams win 
pair Zanardi, who drove 25 
grands prix for Jordan and 
Lotus from 1991-94, with 
Jarno Trulli, Eddie Irvine, 
Johnny Herbert or their own 
promising test driver, foe Co- 
lombian Juan Pablo Montoya. 

There is logic behind VU- 
leneuve's decision to leave 
W illiams after three seasons. 
With BAR set to use tbe same 
Meca chrome Renault Vio en- 
gines as W ill lama next sea- 
son, be feels be has little to 
lose given foe lack of competi- 
tiveness displayed by foe car 
he is currently driving. 

He will also be reviving a 
partnership with Reynard, 
whose cars be used to win the 
1995 Indianapolis 500 and the 
IndyCar championship before 
be switched to Formula One. 

Pollock was in Canada hist 
week, where he is said to 
have spoken to Zanardi *s 
CART team-mate Jimmy Vas- 
sar — the 1996 TO champion 
— about joining Villeneuve in 
the new team. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 


Sailing 


Golden oldie joins new boats in a team with prospects 


Bob Fisher 

A GE Is no barrier In tbe 
Commodore’s Cup, the 
off-year equivalent iff foe Ad- 
miral's Cup but principally 
for amateur crews. 

Tony Cox’s Prospect of 
Whitby was a member of foe 
winning Admiral’s Cup team 
in 1371 and she is in tbe Eng- 
land Green team who wiE de- 
fend the trophy starting 
today. And David Murrin’s 


| Cetawayo in foe second team 
i was built in 1957, 

However, the Green team 
I are led by Tony de Mulder's 
! VJdric 5, a state-of-the-art 
Farr 40 with carbon-fibre 
spars. And the middle-size 
boat in the team is the Mark 
Mills-designed Quokka of 
Peter Rutter which has domi- 
nated Solent racing for the 
past year. With Prospect cf 
Whitby they form a powerful 
team, particularly in strong 
breezes. 


The main riiallpng p COUld 
come from the Netherlands, 
and they too have a golden 
oldie in their Green team, 
‘namely Cisne, a Swan 43. The 
other two boats are the 
Judel/Vrolijk-designed 4lft | 
Reckless, which will be I 
steered by Bouwe BekJring. a 
Whitbread and Admiral's Cup i 
veteran, and foe &t Kind of 
Magic. 

The other Dutch team are 
more modern and include the 
smallest boat in the regatta. | 


tbe 29ft Negenen twin tig, and 
the powerful Checkmate 3 of 
Jan de Ridder. Germany also 
have two teams and there are 
one each from Spain, Belgium 
and Scandina via. 

Amateur regulations can be 
a harrier: several crew mem- 
bers have had to be replaced, 
among them Christian Stimp- 
son, who has never been paid 
to race a boat but Is a yacht 
designer. He would have 
railed on Victric 5, a boat 
designed by someone else. 


Arsenal 60 EvortOd 

Aston VIBa 01 Fulham 

Bamslsy 62 Hudd. Town 

BimLCfty 63 Ipswich Town 

Blackburn 64 Leeds United 

Bolton 65 Leicester City 

Brentfold 66 Liverpool 

Burnley 67 Man. City 

Celtic 68 Man. United 

Charlton 89 Middesbrougf 

Chelsea 68 MBwafl 

Coventry City 70 Newcastle UK 

Crystal Palace 71 Norwich City 

Derby County 72 Nottm. Forest 
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Under a cloud . . . the Torn- riders descend from the mountain mists of the Pyrenees as admissions of drag funds were being made further north tn Lille pHOTOGRMftfcEncGNUARO 

Festina’s drug-cash pool 

WiDiam Fotheringham on the team management’s confession that cyclists’ bonuses were systematically used to buy banned drugs 


T HE Festina Watches 
team, who were 
thrown off the Tour 
on Friday after 
their manager ad- 
mitted supplying his riders 
with banned drugs, main- 
tained a £40,000 war chest for 
the purchase of drugs such as 
the blood booster erythropoie- 
tin and human growth hor- 
mone, the police inquiry in 
Lille has been told. 

The fund was siphoned off 
from the money paid by the 
team to their riders to reward 
good performances, said the 
lawyer representing the 
team's doctor Eric Ryckaert. 

The lawyer, Arsene Ryck- 
aert — no relation — said: 
“The riders were made to put 
part of their bonuses in a 
secret fund which was in- 
tended to finance the purchase 
of drugs. The substances, as 
well as legal me d ici ne s, were 
kept at the team’s headquar- 
ters In Lyon.'* 


The doctor, as w ell as the 
team masseur Willy Voet and 
team manager Bruno Roussel, 
have been charged with sup- 
plying drugs at sporting 
events, and are currently in 
custody in northern France. 

Berth Voet and Roussel have 
corroborated Ryckaert's ad- 
mission. Voet apparently 
added that the drug fond was 
also financed with a propor- 
tion of the start money paid to 
the riders by the organisers of 
criteriums, the circuit races 
which take place across 
FTanoe after the Tour. A rider 
such as the Festina team 
leader Richard Virenque 
could receive up to £5.000 for 
participating in such a race. 

Roussel told police that 
since 1993, when he took over 
the team, about 400.000 francs 
(£41,000) — or one per cent of 
the team’s annual budge} of 
£4 million — had gone into 
the fond. The inquiry team Is 
expected to seize the team's 


financial accounts to check 
his statement. 

“This is standard practice 
in a well-organised team.” a 
former leading professional 
told the Guardian yesterday. 
•■Normally it would cost a 


rider about £2JX» a year for 
his medical back-up from the 
team. Sometimes a percentage 
of the money race organisers 
pay a team for expenses goes 
in the kitty as wefl." 

The inquiry, and the subse- 



Snpplying the demand . . . Ryckaert (left) and Roussel 


quent expulsion of the Fe- 
stina team from the Tour, was 
sparked by the seizure of a 
large quantity oF erythropoie- 
tin and human growth hor- 
mone found in Voefs car 
three days before the start of 
the Tour. Roussel subse- 
quently told police through 
his lawyer that he. the team 
doctors and the masseurs had 
collaborated with the riders 
to obtain and administer 
banned drugs to improve 
performance. 

The investigating team 
from Lille is set to question 
each of the team's 25 riders, 
as well as the nine men who 
left the Tour de France at the 
weekend. “If they had not 
been thrown off the Tour we 
would have .spoken to them at 
the rest day," a UBe police 
source told the France-Soir 
newspaper. 

While the Festina scandal 
rumbles on, pressure is 
mounting on another Tour 


team, TVM, who have been 
under investigation since 
early June by police in 
Rbeims after the seizure of 
erythropoietin from one of 
the team’s vehicles in March. 

Hein Verbruggen, president 
of the sport's world governing 
body, the Union Cycliste In- 
ternationale, has said that the 
Dutch team may also risk ex- 
pulsion from the Tour. "It’s 
not a decision for the UCI to 
take." he said. “It’s for the 
Tour de France organisers, 
but if TVM are guilty of the 
same thing as Festina the 
same measures should be 
taken.” Verbruggen has 
called on the Dutch cycling 
federation to investigate the 
matter urgently. TVM. a 
transport insurance com- 
pany, claim that a third party 
may well be Involved. 

• William Fotheringham is as- 
sistant editor of Cycling Weekly 


The one-eyed 
blinded by 
tunnel vision 



Paul Weaver 
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C HRIS EUBANK. 

whose left rye is so 
swollen that be might 
hove been given a 
TKO by his own 22-tonne 
American truck, is likely to 
carry on boxing, probably as a 
light-heavyweight. 

He has said that ho will not 
decide his future until Septem- 
ber. But he is boldinga press 
conference in todays' time 
and yesterday received the 
mandate he asked for — read 
ersnfthe Sun newspaper, 
whose opinions ho invited, 
voted two to one in favour of 
him continuing. In their "Eu 
the Jury" poll. Perhaps some 
would like to sec him end up as 
misshapen as scene ifth-cen- 
tury circus grotesque. 

Not all of u& would entrust 
our future to such a fickle* elec- 
torate but Eu bank's vision 
was impaired long before carl 
Thompson’s fists closed that 
left eye for the second time in 
three months in Saturday 
night’s WBO cruiserwelgUt 
title fight in Sheffield, making 
the wearing (if a monocle an 
impossibility. 

Those of us who at tended 
the Sheffield Arena the uther 
evening carried with us the 
bleak, part- sublimated fear 
that we could be taking part in 
a slowly evolving tragedy, that 
Eubank could end up as sick- 
entngly unpaired as Michael 
Watson did on that grim 
September evening in 1991 . 

Those who watched Chris- 
topher Walken shoot his 
brains out playing Russian 
roulette in The Deer Hunter, 
having attempted to save 
others from a similar end, 
might have bad a feeling a 
dejavu. 

It is no small irony thar the 
man who so openly and con- . 
troversially hated boxing as a 
champion now wants to ding 
on to the game with white 
knuckles when he is no longer 
good enough to compete at 
super -middleweight nor big 
enough to fight effectively at 
cruiserweight. 

The anti-boxing lobby, like 
Thompson, smell blood. Box- 
ing, once again, is a source of 
national debate, with the 
news that there is a lobby to 
outlaw head punches — a 
well intentioned but hope- 
less initiative. As long as box- 
ing is allowed, head punches 
will continue — and boxing 


will not be banned because 
there Is too much money and 
too many vested interests in 
the sport. 

In some ways the British 
Boxing Board of Control 
would lUu* to set* Eubank con- 
tinue. Even in bis current; di< 
ra unshed state, he Is. after 
Lennox Lewis and Prince - 
Naseem Homed, the biggest 
draw in the domestic game. 
Promoter* wen* rertainly 
looking fur a Eubank victory 
an Saturday night. because 
his name is easier toseU than 
the rather unchar ismatic 
Thompson, who drives a 
beaten- up Vauxhall Cavalier 
and lives In a Bolton terrace. 

Those who remember 
Frank Bruno, who suffered 
serious eye damage, being 
allowed to continue will not be 
confident that the boxing au- 
thorities will do anything 
about the sad case ofEubank. 

Even if the BBBC decide 
that retirement would be life 
better option for this fighter, 
its powers ore limited. When 
Eubank was 12 be wnntaken 
into care. Today, almost 2fl . 
years later, he needs the same 
sort of protection, but there Is 
no one out there wlio con give 
it to him. 

The board may try to talk 
him out of it. but Eubank Is 
not the sort of man who am be 
easily persuaded. They could 
suspend his licence for a few 

months, to give his left eye 
longer to recover, although 
this action is usually taken 
only tn the ease of fighters 
who have been badly knocked 
out. 

Only ira brain scan regis- 
tered a chanKv since hb first 
fight with Thompson would 
the board have the authority 
to takeaway the boxer's 
licence, and this scenario is 
unlikely. 

S YMPATHY for Eu- 
bank the fighter has 
usually been difficult 
to muster. The man's 
lifestyle is too ridiculous for 
words and he has lost his last 
five championship contests. 

Once again. Eubank 
entered the ring to the fam- 
iliar refrain of "You're Simply 
The Best" but only because 
Tina Turner has nut recorded 
a single entitled "You Were 
Once Quite Good But Now 
You’re All Washed Up." 

Today he seems to be a 
fighter travelling remorse- 
lessly towards ins own self- 
destruction, motivated by an 
absurd vanity and a cash-flow 
problem which is equally ludi- 
crous in view of his immense 
winnings. 

That is his personal trag- 
edy, but it is the shame of the 
boxing business that it cannot 
do anything to stop him and 
will do everything to encour- 
age him. 


Century and out fora Derbyshire institution 


Bob St een 


F arewell, then, 

crooked spire. Exactly 
a century after their 
first championship fixture 
there, Derbyshire have de- 
cided to cease staging first- 
class cricket amid the ex- 
quisite environs of Queen’s 
Park, Chesterfield. The ex- 
tinction of the county ont- 
ground. once such an in- 
trinsic part of the game’s 
charms, proceeds apace. 

Though purportedly 
made strictly on business 
grounds — crowds have 


been poor of late and Der- 
byshire want to channel 
their resources into redeve- 
loping their Derby HQ' — 
the decision may also have 
been influenced by recent 
complaints from Yorkshire 
about facilities. 

The issue of ontgronnds is 
nothing if not vexed. In 
those mit-so-far-off days of 
34 championship fixtures 
per summer, of course, any 
number mT| i«i be accommo- 
dated. Even as recently as 
1988, the season four-day 
matches were introduced 
(albeit on a limited basis), 
Yorkshire boasted six differ- 



ent home venues: Bradford, 
Harrogate. Scarborough, 
Sheffield, Middlesbrough 
and Leeds. This summer 
that has dwindled to two. in- 
deed, no fewer than 11 of the 
grounds used io years ago 
have been scratched from 
the list, among them the 
cherished likes of Bourne- 
mouth, Hastings and Wes- 
ton-super-Mare. 

Chesterfield constitutes 
one of the most griev o us 
losses. Overlooked by a 
church, the playing arena, 
where the pitches have 
tended to be among the 
quickest in the country, 
resides in a tree-lined bowl, 
a natural amphitheatre if 
ever there was. Of all the 
feats of derring-do thane, 
none has endured more than 
Percy Perrin’s 343 not out 
for Essex in 1904: his 68 
fours remain a record for a 
first-class innings. 

Not that the disenfran- 
chised have taken, all this 
streamlining lying down. A 
cluster of West Walians 
calling themselves the Bal- 
coniers recently ensured a 
stay of execution for St Hel- 


en’s, the tatty yet endear- 
ing seaside venue in Swan- 
sea where Sir Garry Sobers 
struck Us historic six sixes 
off an over 30 summers ago. 

Last year, Glamorgan 
resolved to end their associ- 
ation with St Helen’s; when 
the local council declined 


to intervene. Clive Hemp, 
fother of David, the former 
Glamorgan (now Warwick- 
shire) batsman, joined 
forces with several hun- 
dred like-minded souls to 
guarantee £10,000 and save 
the fixture. Where there's a 
wifl... 



^esteraeldtipped . . . Derbyshire have dispensed with 
Queen s Park as a first-class venue photogr^:mve$w«oc»j 




Law Is The finest stretch of promenade in any 
seaside town will be handed over to 

(a) operators of the vilest amusement arcades; 

(b) sellers of the filthiest food; (c) architects so 
inane you would sooner explode and die than 
use their public toilets. 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,333 

Set by Faviiey 





Across 


1 Demote Jones's predecessor 
before danger develops (9) 

6 One of the Stones supported 
by two unknowns (4) 

10 Part ofacoiossal volley? (5) 

11 7b© social status of whoever 
wrote the biggest cheque? 
P.6) 

12 Start to took, and gaze 
endlessly, having twice the 
oW problem with vision (4,3) 

13 Calmer, after editing English 
publicity for the French (7) 

14 Signature on score-sheet 
needed for a match with 2 . . . 
P-4,4) 

17 ...half these players are on 
the same sort of fiddle (6,7) 

21 Donandumpireback together 
— both briefly hold forth (7) 

22 Break a record-player that we 
had new (7) 


24 Succeed wfth what's reepired? 
I can’t befieve that! (4.3,2) 

25 Uniformly coloured? (5) 

25 Aim to host one coming back 
to have a meal (4) 

27 Three of the three-quartere 
going over the line (9) 

Down 



1 Left alone, fail to get up in 
time (8) 

2 Measure Inside of wall blitz 
knocked out (5) 

3 A sweet companion that's 
rather de tmp — a twtt! (10,4) 

4 Carted out ted 20s' style of 
furniture p, 4) 

5 Claudius’s description may 

appear as a large-sized 

Penguin (7) 

7 One of his main responsibilities 
tethe<ajanSan'sc«natotion(9) 
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8 One old king after another’s 
overthrown. — VI turns up (6) 

9 One may make tricks, using 
common sense with a certain 
card (9,5) 

15 Rower mostly found on 
grassland perhaps, in Irish 
locality 0} 

16 More careful with money? 
That's right, after a swindle (B) 

18 Painkiller —• codeine, tor 
uncle’s internal upset (7) 

19 A bit of energy shown by a 
Guardian crossword setter (7) 

20 Left gaps, keeping speed 
wtthm its flmits (6) 

23 Scrapping a punt that's not 
suitable (5) 

Solution tomorrow 


® Stuck? Than cnB our solutions Bna 
On 0801 US 938. CitfB cost 50p 
p«r mrnutA pt all times. SeivJcoato- 
ptind by ATS 
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